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By Jamzs HutTcHIsoNn STIRLING. 

The occasion of this paper, as its title indicates, is the ap- 
pearance at the hands of Professor Fraser of what we may 
assume to be, if not the terminal, at least the determinative: 
edition of the “Works and Life” of Berkeley. This is indeed 
an édition de luze. Issuing from the Clarendon Press, these 
four volumes are in binding, paper, type, all that the most. 
fastidious eye can require, whether for its pleasure or its 
comfort. A step nearer, and we see an excellent portrait, 
besides diagrams and various plates in illustration. Then 
all that can be done for the reader’s assistance—whether by 
Preface or by Note, by Index or by Table of Contents—is 
done. Lastly, not only has every scrap of unpublished writ- 
ing, known anywhere to exist, of Berkeley’s, been, with 
whatever difficulty, recovered, but, with infinite pains and 
conscientiousness, every tittle of possible information bear- 
ing on any circumstance or on any person connected with the 
life and labors of Berkeley, has been traced, and tracked, 
and made to show itself. Complete, then, is the characteriz- 
ing word that may be safely written on these superb four 
volumes. Complete—perhaps indeed almost over-complete ! 
For it is certain that the most excellent and irreproachable 
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of mortals do write at times what, for colorness and insipidi- 
ty, is not much more than a blank and nil. (Witness, for 
example, the prose writings of the dear, good, super-benevo- 
lent Shelley.) And it is to be feared that the blameless 
Berkeley is often hardly visible for the very innocence of the 
bland mucilage, as it were, that seems not rarely to constitute 
‘the element of those Letters, Journals, Sermons, &. It is 
quite possible, alas! that not only the “ Life,” but even the 
“Works,” of Berkeley may be removed in the end—and with 
perfect scientific satisfaction—from a quartet of volumes to a 
of pages. 

Be that as it may, the diligence, the love, the faith of Pro- 
fessor Fraser as an Editor are, to our belief, quite unsurpassed 
in philosophical literature. Had we but—to say nothing of 
the rest—a Hume, a Kant, and a Hegel, in such perfection of 
detail as a like untiringness of labor and research might ex- 
tend them to us! For into this labor an earnest endeavor at 
explanation enters as no inconsiderable constituent; and~ 
-explanation, however it be with the simple position of Berke- 
ley, is certainly a necessity for these his fellows or, at all 
events, followers. Candor, too, is a very pleasing element in 
‘the explanations of Professor Fraser. If love carries him 
every now and then beyond the limit of reality, and into 
‘issues to which Berkeley is, at once and from the very nature 
of the case, strange,—candor, for its part, is not long of re- 
suming him again into the region of fact. _ 

The curious example of this is what concerns universals. 
These — thanks to the Germans!—have been seen lately to 
be so absolutely indispensable to philosophy that Professor 
Fraser cannot resist insinuating even this praise for his 
Berkeley also. “Universalization” of what holds of sense 
seems again and again to be mentioned as an original con- 
stituent of Berkeley’s machinery proper, and considerable 
weight in the same reference is placed upon “relations.” Now 
Berkeley, though verbally assigning to his “notions” not only 
mental operations but relations as well, will be found gener- _ 

' ally somewhat uneasy with these latter, as several passages 
in the Commonplace Book will assist to show; and, as for 
universals, up till Siris and some nine years previous to his 
death, an utter rejection of these was the precise and distinc- 
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tive hinge on which his philosophy turned. Though we can 
readily understand, then, why Professor Fraser should please 
himself by a frequent reference to universals, this reference 
does seem curious in connection with Berkeley. Professor 
Fraser himself, indeed, ever and anon avows as much; and 
candor, as we say, is never slow to resume him again into the 
region of fact. 

Denizen, in truth, of this region, Professor Fraser must, on 
the whole, be pronounced always; and this not more by his 
candor and by his faithfulness than by the reality of his 
intellectual gifts and intellectual acquirements. Professor 
Fraser has not only laboriously pieced together all that be- 
longs whether to the philosophical thought of Hamilton or 
of Berkeley, but he has read widely in philosophy generally, 
and is at this moment as much Philosophy’s votary as any 
man that may be named. There is in Professor Fraser, too,’ 
a certain peculiar deep-thoughtedness, clothed moreover in no 
unworthy style. For, whatever may be capable of being said 
to the contrary, it is only justice to allow Professor Fraser 
the praise of literary accomplishment. Despite, so to speak, 
an occasional phrase Gladstonian, Prof. Fraser is a good 
writer, a clear writer—even a powerful writer. In short, Prof. 
Fraser was precisely the ideal workman for the work in ques- - 
tion; and this latter, consequently, has finally and defini- 
tively issued in all the perfection and completeness of which 
it was susceptible. Nay, there is, perhaps, a certain sadness 
in this triumph of an accomplished end. The last touch that - 
finishes does not always turn out of hand for, but often out 
of hand from, use; and it is just possible that this perfect 
edition of the works of Berkeley appears precisely at the mo- 
ment that the work of Berkeley ceases to function anywhere 
—orbis terrarum anywhere. The course of Berkleianism has 
been this. It functioned historically according to power, in its 
own day, upon a few; but was soon almost entirely neglect- 
ed. The revival of poetry in England gradually restored in 
every larger heart the feeling of religion, and, where this feel- 
ing could not at the same time reconcile itself with all the 
elements of positive religion, Berkeleianism was felt to sup- 
ply an intellectual want. Such want, though with considera- 
ble modification of form, it may be said, to some extent, still 
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to supply. But, side by side with it, as equal companion of 
the nurture, this want must now be content to accept its own 
opposite; for the entire matter with which Messrs. Mill and 
Bain seek to indoctrinate their readers at present is to be 
found in the earliest writings of Berkeley, and especially in 
his very first, the Wew Theory of Vision. All that literal ac- 
ceptance of sensation and denial of any mental operation but 
association—all that literal acceptance of the arbitrariness of 
custom and denial of any necessity in human thought, that 
the pious Berkeley believed indispensable for the establish- 
ment of a God that directly and constantly spoke to us, has 
been bodily appropriated by the gentlemen named, and di- 
verted ‘by them into a very different and mostly quite oppo- 
site service. Strange! what was brought forward to buttress 
theology and idealism, is now the express bulwark of non- 
theology and materialism. This can only be so for a moment 
now however. Definitive philosophy, with whatever imper- 
fection, has at length reached England, and Berkeleianism, 
whether rightly on either side, or wrongly on both, wanes to 
its disappearance. This gives a melancholy interest to Prof. 
Fraser’s labors, and perhaps Prof. Fraser himself is not una- 
ware of it. At all events this is certain, that, as intimated 
already, let love raise what superfetation it may, this super- 
fetation is ever admitted in the end, directly or indirectly, to 
be one of desire merely, and candor returns, with the sever- 
ity of a judge, to exact appreciation as well of the man as of 
‘the work. This, in both respects, the reader of these volumes 
will have no difficulty in realizing. 

Professor Fraser tells us (I. vii.) that “his own love for 
philosophy was first engaged by Berkeley in the morning of 
life,” and that he “regards his writings as among the best in 
English literature for a refined education of the heart and 
the intellect.” We remark that, while the first phrase will 
be readily seen to illustrate and confirm some portions of 
what has been already said, the second is assuredly not say- 
ing too much for Berkeley. Apart from his peculiar philo- 
sophical principle, and in themselves, his writings are to be 
valued for the simple pure heart that is everywhere present 
in them—present in their very style indeed. Berkeley’s 
“philosophy” rather than his literature, however, is still the 
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pertinent interest, and will constitute, naturally, our main 
consideration here. It is in its regard that Prof. Fraser says 
{ibidem) “Berkeley has suffered more than perhaps any other 
great modern philosopher from misunderstanding.” Now, as 
to that, it would be difficult, of course, accurately to appraise 
the misunderstandings to which modern philosophers have 
been submitted, but we are disposed to admit less misunder- 
standing for Berkeley than almost for any other. The misun- 
derstandings in the case of such men as Hume, as Kant and 
Hegel, have always been complex; whereas, in the case of 
Berkeley, they have been, as invariably, at least simple. 
Berkeleians themselves, in fact, have often made the misun- 
derstanding; on which then, in the eyes of the groundlings, 
they have, with much delectation to themselves, done bat-: 
tle. In short, all misunderstanding concerning Berkeley is 
limited, perhaps, to the word matter, and one half of it 
has only a spurious existence in the ineptitude of men who 
will maintain, as against a sole allegation in objection, 
that Berkeley did not deny matter. These men seem to 
fancy that this denial of Berkeley’s denial (of matter) will 
strike all mankind not: Berkeleian with astonishment as 
the very reverse of what they have always been led to 
suppose, and that, accordingly, it will boundlessly discon- 
cert. This is the so-called “ dowble-entendre,” and as a mere 
fiction of fence possible only to ineptitude, it is certainly 
quite unworthy of any substantial Berkeleian. The vulgar 
misunderstanding of Berkeley is to be seen, not in the 
allegation of a denial of matter, for Berkeley did deny 
matter, but in the imputation to his doctrine of irrelevant 
consequences. Berkeley denied an absolute matter, beside 
and independent of consciousness; but he did not deny (who 
could?) the sequence of material phenomena as experienced 
_ in consciousness. The question of Berkeley was of the abso- 
lute nature and place of matter on occasion of these ordinary 
‘material phenomena. These, then, not being denied, any such 
imputation of false consequences as that of Swift, “Walk 
through that shut door,” was simply beside the point. It is 
quite right for all that to join issue with Berkeley, as Ueber- 
weg does, by asserting absolute matter to exist; for Berke- 
ley’s main position undeniably is that absolute matter does 
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not exist. Now as Ueberweg views the question, all others— 
in its conditions, that is, possibly not in his conclusion—all 
others metaphysically inclined, since Hegel, have also viewed 
it. Ueberweg asserts himself able to establish by legitimate 
inference an actual outer independent matter, what Professor 
Fraser calls abstract matter; and herein the Berkeleians be- 
lieve Ueberweg only blind to the fallacy of his own proce- 
dure. His inferences, we may suppose them to say, are only 
from position to position, but on each position he had never 
abstract but only concrete matter before him—always only 
matter with consciousness, never matter without conscious- 
ness. The probability is that Ueberweg’s philosophy would 
require to be more idealistic before it could reach the posi- 
- tion of catholic truth. Still there is no doubt but he is right 
so far; and despite the objection, “always with and never with- 
out consciousness,” an absolute external system of things 
actually does exist, and quite independent whether of any 
human mind or of any human body. Now, Berkeleianism 
as Berkeleianism is involved in that single allegation. On 
the whole, then, be the imputation of consequences what it 
may, the misunderstanding of Berkeley has been simple and 
innocent compared with the monstrous and complicated mis- 
understandings we have witnessed in regard to other modern 
philosophers. Prof. Fraser himself (vol. I. p. x) describes 
the outcome of “the pure philosophical works” of Berkeley 
only to be as follows: 


“They contain his reductio ad absurdum of Abstract Mat- 
ter, and his reasoned exposition of the merely phenomenal 
nature of the real material world, in opposition to skepticism, 
and especially to the materialistic denial that Active Intelli- 
gence is of the essence of things. The dependent, sui gene- 
ris, existence of space and the sensible world, in which we 
nevertheless become aware of what is external to our own 
subjective personality, is with Berkeley a datum of intuitive 
experience ; the independent or absolute existence of Matter 
is, on the contrary, an unintelligible hypothesis. He was 
the first in modern times to attack the root of what has been 
called Cosmothetic Idealism, and to swf the foundation, how- 
ever indistinctly, of a reasoned Natural Realism—by discard- 
ing representative images in sense, and accepting instead 
what he believed to be the facts of consciousness. He main- 
tains accordingly the certainty of sense perception, in oppo- 
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sition to ancient and to modern skeptics, who dispute the 
possibility of any ascertainable agreement between our per- 
ceptions and reality ; and, however defectively, in opposition 
also to a merely subjective idealism, like Fichte’s, which re- 
fers the orderly succession of sensible changes to the laws of 
the individual mind in which they are perceived.” 


And a declaration still more summary is this (p. viii): 


“Ts an unknowing and unknown something called Matter, or 
is Intelligence the supreme reality; and are men the tran- 
sient results of material organization, or are they immortal 
beings ?” 
“This,” says Prof. Fraser, “is Berkeley’s implied question.” 
Yes, we say, this is Berkeley’s implied question, and, seeing 
that what concerns “intelligence,” the “results of material 
organization,” “immortal beings,” &c., belongs not to the 
theme of Berkeley, but constitutes only its corollary, we may 
say that the first phrase, “Is an unknowing and unknown 
something, called Matter, the supreme reality?” is Berkeley’s 
implied question. Nay, the predicates “unknowing and un- 
known” being but asswmed consequences of the Berkeleian 
operation, it evidently is our right in the first place to leave 
them out, and the Berkeleian question stands, “Is a some- 
thing called Matter the supreme reality?’ But by this reduc- 
tion it is manifest that, imputed consequences apart, there 
_ has been no misunderstanding of the theme of Berkeley even 
as understood by Prof. Fraser. Uninitiated human beings, 
when they speak of “ matter,” understand by it “abstract 
matter.” This they understood Berkeley to deny ; and they 
were right in so understanding him. They were wrong only 
so far as, like Swift, they fell into the fallacy of imputed con- 
sequences, and asked Berkeley to hold himself independent 
of the material phenomena that he never denied, could not de- 
ny, and never thought of denying, and make his way through 
shut doors, fling himself from precipices, or knock his head 
against lamp-posts. Even that, however, can hardly be called 
a misunderstanding, for it is a misunderstanding only popu- 
lar; itis not a misunderstanding of Kant, of Hegel, of Ueber- 
weg, or of any British writer who has been to school to the 
Germans. As said, indeed, so far as misunderstanding is con- 
cerned, the Berkeleians themselves have to blame themselves 
with fully one half of it in every case, and with actually the 
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whole of it in the case of later writers. To correct the popu- 
_lar error that drew illegitimate consequences, namely, they 
asserted Berkeley not to deny matter as ordinarily under- 
stood, but, on the contrary, to affirm matter as ordinarily 
understood. In this way they made confusion only worse 
confounded, for they reduced the dispute to a mere babble of 
two voices that moved parallel to each other. This is the 
double-entendre, and Berkeley himself, who originated it, 
must forever bear the odium of it. In this reference, how- 
ever, Prof. Fraser, so far as we have seen, is perfectly blame- 
less; he has disdained the double-entendre. If other Berke- 
leians imitated him in this, it would perhaps be good for 
themselves. Meantime, it is amusing to watch now the inept 
innocent craft, and now the more inept innocent conviction 
in which they would, to their own beliefs, thunderstrike an 
Ueberweg with “but Berkeley did not deny matter,” or con- 
fute his (to them) necessarily fundamental, or only possible, 
mistake in holding to a matter which consciousness never 
reached. In this Berkeleian aspect there is a serenity of in- — 
nocent self-belief, the underlying ineptitude of which ought 
to amuse and not to vex. But the good Ueberweg is now 
alike beyond such vexation in himself and such ineptitude 
in others. 

In discussing this question of misunderstanding as in refer- 
ence to Berkeley, which we shall now assume to be complete, 
the real nature of the Berkeleian thought, and as understood 
by Prof. Fraser, has come very fairly to the surface. There 
is no matter known, says Berkeley, but that that is known in 
and with consciousness; the matter that may be supposed to 
subsist side by side with consciousness and independent of con- 
sciousness, is not known,—it is only inferred, and that falsely. 
This single position together with the arguments for, and the 
corollaries from, it, constitutes what we may call the whole 
philosophy of Berkeley. Having settled abstract matter 
not to exist, all, to Berkeley’s mind, is settled, and there is 
nothing more for us to do. But this a serious mistake on the 
part of Berkeley and all subsequent Berkeleians. All that 
follows from the position of Berkeley is, that the whole natu- 
ral universe is now, in quality and region, mental. But, as 
Hegel objects, that has changed nothing; though mental in 
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the stuff it is now made of, and mental in the place where it 
is now put, the whole burthen of existence remains in its 
system of relations—whether these are outer or inner—after 
as before; and philosophy has still to begin. A philosophy 
that knows itself, demonstrates God to us, what he is, where 
he is, how the universe of things issues from him, how it re- 
turns to him—what that universe of things is in its fundamen- 
tal relations of quality, quantity and measure, of finite and 
infinite, of substance and accident, of cause and effect—what 
that universe of things is in its relations of externality, no 
matter whether said externality be noumenal or only phe- 
nomenal in its relations of space and time, of mechanics, 
physics, and the organic world—what that universe of things 
is as on the stand-point of man; when, for explanation, ma- 
ny entire sciences are required, of Psychology, Law, Morals, 
Politics, History, Msthetics, Religion, &c. That is the busi- 
ness of philosophy, and that performed, a man is wise; he 
knows the world he lives in and what he has todoinit. But 
all this he may know, and, in perfectly the same manner and 
to the same effect, Berkeley’s question as to whether external- 
ity is noumenal or phenomenal being all the time left in 
abeyance. He is cheaply a philosopher, then, who is so only 
by virtue of knowing that externality is phenomenal! Know- 
ing that, and indulging imagination in the few exaltations 
and exultations in regard to a spiritual universe that at once 
suggest themselves, a man may remain in an ignorance 
otherwise utterly crass, in an ineptitude otherwise utterly 
Beotian. This, then, is a delusion that, as it has existed 
for some time in the world, it would be well to remove. 
It must become matter of universal recognition here that 
. to know all Berkeley is scarcely to have moved from the 
spot, is not to have even begun to know philosophy. That, 
while to know philosophy as philosophy is the labor of years, 
to know philosophy as the philosophy of Berkeley, adding 
as well what leads from as what leads to it, is but the inter- 
est of an hour. Our understanding of a watch is not one whit 
advanced when we have proved that it is in gold, and not in 
copper; neither do we know one particle more of the universe 
. when we assume it to be im the stuff mind than when we 
assume it to be in the stuff matter. The whole relations of 
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things remain the same, and the necessity of these relations, 
the necessary intussusception of these relations, is the busi- 
ness of philosophy—a matter complex, laborious, and long. 
What may be objected here is only what we have described 
as the exaltatious natural to imagination in view of a uni- 
verse wholly spiritual; but these exaltations are not philoso- 
phy, and in regard to God, Immortality, and Free-will, which 
are the only relations a spiritual universe seems to make easier 
for us, we are in effect just as we were. The very materialists 
now-a-days ply their trade with as much satisfaction in the 
sublimed Berkeleian matter asin the ordinary raw material. 
Mr. Huxley does not know, and need not know, what matter 
is. Mr. Darwin himself, if allowed the relative external con- 
ditions, will not care a brass farthing that you should prove 
them absolutely within. Noumenon-phenomenon is to him 
Homoousia-homoiousia, and he will leave it quite unconcern- 
edly to you. The transference, then, of all things from a 
noumenal to a phenomenal externality, leaving no substrate 
and no element but mind, even if it were established, would 
be but a very small matter, and wholly idle as regards phi- 
losophy, which would remain apart and indifferent thereby 
—which very certainly were never learned thereby. It can 
no longer be possible, then, to put so very much weight on 
Berkeley, or to assign him any capital place historically. 
His position, his argumentation therefo7, his consequences 
therefrom, are all matters eminently: incomplex and simple. 
Even if granted, they would have but a very inappreciable 
effect on philosophy proper, and philosophy proper neither 
grants them, nor requires that they should be granted! It is 
but misleading and mischievous to call Berkeleianism a phi- 
losophy, or a Berkeleian a philosopher—very misleading and . 
mischievous, especially to this latter. But here we do not 
allude even in the most distant manner to Prof. Fraser, whose 
wide general acquirenients and whose own profound reflec- 
tions place him utterly beyond reach of any such allusions. 
It may be said that Berkeley was necessary to Hume, and 
that through Hume, at least, Berkeley will always have an 
historieal position in philosophy. Even that is not so cer- 
tain. Fichte and Schelling both acted on Hegel; but Hegel, 
for all that, makes good his historical connection directly 
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with Kant. SoHume. Berkeley acted on Hume doubtless; 
but Hume did not stand in need of this action, and has, in 
independence of it, made good his historical connection with 
Locke. Then look to the vast difference of contents in the 
one and in the other. While Berkeley says little more than, 
the inference to noumenal matter is false, there is scarcely a 
single one of all those great concrete interests named above 
as belonging to philosophy, on which the most important 
bearings are.not to be found in Hume. Ir this single, action 
of making matter mental in quality and place, it is not so 
certain however, that, whether it cover much or whether 
it cover little, whether it constitute a philosophy or whether 
it prove scarcely a contributory crumb, Berkeley is original. 
There were brave men before Agamemnon, and even ideal- 
ists before the idealist special. It will be sufficient, in this 
reference, with barely allusion to Eleatics, Sophists, Stoics, 
Neoplatonists, and passing over the entire middle ages, with 
St. Augustin in front of them, to name Leibnitz, and to point 
out that, after the Cartesian doubt, such a position was invol- 
untary. It is undeniable that Locke named what Descartes 
saw, the impossibility of proving the independent existence 
of external things, and that is almost already the position of 
Berkeley. In fact, that matter is only known in conscious- 
ness, which is at once the centre and the circumference of 
Berkeley, will, in the history of philosophy, not be found to 
have been restricted to Berkeley, but to have occurred to oth- 
ers also, although to Berkeley and to Collier only did it 
seem a determination of reach enough to constitute a phi- 
losophy by itself. 

The quotation which we have made above will prove that 
our understanding of what constitutes the essential feat of 
Berkeley is, however much we may disagree as to the value 
and reach of it, identical with that of Prof. Fraser. There are 
other points in this quotation, however, in which we differ 
from Prof. Fraser, which to discuss will further tend to ena- 
ble the reader to understand this phase of philosophy and in 
its connections with general philosophy at present. One of 
these points concerns cosmothetic idealism, and theallega- 
tion that Berkeley was the first in modern times to attack its 
“root,” and “to lay the foundation, however indistinctly, of 
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a reasoned Natural Realism—by discarding representative 
images in sense, and accepting instead what he believed to 
be the facts of consciousness.” Now, when we consider that, 
in regard to “representative images,” Berkeley only said, 
what has been aJso said in another reference, “the curtain is 
the picture,” or, what is the same thing, the image is the ob- 
ject, Berkeley’s connection with the Cosmothetic Idealism 
will be seen to be a much simpler matter than we should be . 
led to imagine from the words of Prof. Fraser. In fact, the 
entire réle ascribed here to Berkeley is one which belongs 
more to Prof. Fraser’s own position and ip connection with 
Sir W. Hamilton than directly to the position of Berkeley. 
- §o situated also is the phrase “Natural Realism” in the same 
passage. What Hamilton meant by Natural Realism was 
what we all mean, that Nature in space is a noumenal inde- 
pendent entity, and that we directly perceive it. What Prof. 
Fraser means by a “reasoned Natural Realism” is, that we 
perceive not a reality different from the mind in matter and 
in place, but identical with the mind in matter and in place. 
There is really then, in both respects, acertain perversion 
here that has only appearances, only phrases, in its support. 
Cosmothetic Idealism is identical with what Reid calls the © 
- “Tdeal Theory.” It holds us to have direct traffic not with 
noumenal external things, but only with ideas. So far, then, 
as Berkeley acknowledges himself to know not things but 
ideas, he is as much a Cosmothetic Idealist as Descartes and 
the rest; differing from them only in this, that he withdrew 
the things which the ideas, for Descartes and the rost, postu- 
lated. So far also as he withdraws these things, or abolishes 
what Hamilton calls the objective object, he cannot be, in 
Hamilton’s or the ordinary sense, a Natural Realist; for to 
Hamilton, and the whole body of mankind to whom he ap- 
peals, the existence of an objective object is the distinctive 
characteristic of Natural Realism. It is only by way ofa 
caution in the understanding of phrases that we permit our- 
selves these observations; for indeed, so far as philosophy. 
is concerned, it is a matter now of no consequence whatever 
how Berkeley was related to Cosmothetic Idealism, or to 
Natural Realism either. These are names which men have 
_ ceased to conjure with. 
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A second point to note in the same quotation is what bears 
on the relation of Berkeley to the Skeptics. It sounds mag- 
niloquent that Berkeley should be so spoken of, as against 
the skeptics, and as in reference to “ascertainable agreement 
between our perceptions and reality,” when we recollect that 
Berkeley made at once short work with disagreement, by 
cutting off one side—the side of reality. 

The third and last point here concerns what is said of 
Fichte. Fichte’s idealism is described as referring “the or: 
derly succession of sensible changes to the laws of the indi- 
vidual mind in which they are perceived,” and it is named— 
of course, with the counter-inference for the Berkeleian ideal- 
ism, which is here placed “in opposition” to it—a “subjec- 
tive” idealism. It is difficult to feel sure that Fichte’s genetic 
process is here properly named; Fichte himself, at all events, 
meant this process to be carried on in the absolute subject; 
and he is praised by Hegel as having been the first, so far as 
genesis is concerned, to trust himself to thought alone. Itis re- . 
ally the flexions of pure thought that constitute the instrument 
of Fichte’s deduction, and we can hardly recognize as much 
in that reference to “sensible changes” and “the individual 
mind in which they are perceived.” Fichte’s is universally - 
named a subjective idealism, but it would be infinitely more 
deserving of the name did the above description apply to it. 
But, apply or not to Fichte’s, does not this description apply 
perfectly to Berkeley’s idealism? In Berkeley’s idealism, 
indeed, “the orderly succession of sensible changes,” which 
just means the world and its daily march, are not referred to. 
the “individual mind,” but to God. Passing over that Fich- 
te’s idealism is not behind Berkeley’s here, for Fichte only 
_ refers to the absolute individual, and that is God, but has — 
even the advantage over it inasmuch as Berkeley’s God is 
but an idle word—a word as idle as when to the question, 
What supports the world? it is answered, An elephant ;— 
whereas what stands for God in Fichte’s scheme is itself de- - 
duced and articulately determined, as well as deductively 
and articulately connected with all the rest. But if, from the 
scheme of Berkeley, God be withdrawn, all pretence for de- 
nying Berkleianism to be a subjective idealism must fall to 
the ground. But how is it possible to do otherwise than with- 
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draw from the scheme of Berkeley the element of a God? 
Hegel calls Berkeley’s God a Gosse, that is, a spowt. Whence 
are the ideas—that used to be the outer world—in my con- 
sciousness? From God, says, Berkeley; and does not see 
that to the question, What supports the world? he has only 
answered, The elephant. I am conscious, and I have ideas in 
my consciousness ; but when I ask, Whence come they? and 
say, God, I have only used a word—I have demonstrated 
nothing. Even should there be an existence correspondent 
to the word, this existence were only the spout of the ideas 
—the spout from which they were delivered into me. Even 
grant the existence, it could be no more than this spout, for 
there is no connection, no deduction; the pieces of the ma- 
chinery stand quite apart from each other in mutual isola- 
tion. But, in effect, there is only one piece known, only con- 
sciousness. The other piece is only feigned: we have only 
feigned a spout, and not demonstrated one. There are these 
ideas in me, but the real world to which they were ascribed 
no longer exists; whence, then, are they? Oh! there is a 
spout from which they are discharged into you, as there used 
to be an elephant to support the world. This, probably, will 
be plainer to the reader from an illustration. Here is a printed 
page, and there are the types that printed it. That is the re-_ 
lation of consciousness and the world, as ordinarily believed. 
Let us withdraw the types now, and we do by the page what 
Berkeley does by consciousness—only, the letters on the page- 
must be supposed to drop their very ink and creep into its 
(the page’s) substance. The page now assumes, let us say, 
that the letters come not from itself, and it asks, in this re- 
gard, Whence? How is it possible, if it now names a whence 
(nothing whatever being known but the letters), that this 
“whence” can be anything else than what Hegel figures as 
Berkeley’s imaginary spout of supply, or what the Indians 
figure as the imaginary elephant of support? In point of fact, 
- so far as connection and deduction are concerned, the Berke- 
leian consciousness is limited to its own self, and the idealism 
of the name (Berkeleian) must be purely subjective. 

But the sufficient reason as regards refusal of the applica- 
tion of the epithet “objective” to the Berkeleian idealism, lies 
in what is the true distinction between the idealisms indi- 
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cated. We could quote scores of passages in which Hegel 
(with anything but respect) characterizes the Berkeleian as 
a subjective idealism, and in this he is followed by all the 
later German philosophers. Now Hegel’s reason is, that that 
idealism which resolves the system of things, substantially, 
into a congeries of relations of thought as thought, is neces- 
sarily objective; whereas that idealism which only transfers 
the universe of things from independent externality into the 
consciousness of the subject without further Vermittelung, 
or interconnecting process of reason, is only subjective. Any- 
thing that exists in the mere feeling or the mere conception 
( Vorstellung) of a subject is subjective. But any system of 
the necessary relations of thought as thought is independent 
of mere subjective feeling or subjective conception ( Vorstel- 
lung), and, consequently, as being the same to all thought, 
objective. The cognition that appertains to the 47th propo- 
sition of Euclid is objective; but any mere feeling or concep- 
tion of any matter sensuous, political, religious, esthetic, is, 
as such, and though in reference to matters capable of being 
expressed in thoughts, subjective. This is the true distinc- 
tion ; and the idealism of Hegel depending on thought in its 
own form as thought, is objective; whereas the idealism of 
Berkeley that points only to the fact of sensation or percep- 
tion (and that is always the element of feeling and Vorstel- 
dung) as its reason and its basis, is subjective. It is quite 
incompetent, then, to speak of Berkeleianism as opposed to — 
subjective idealism, or to claim for it the character and name 
of objective idealism. 

Before leaving the citation that has been so long before us, 
we shall just refer to the phrase “however defectively” applied 
by Professor Fraser in characterization of the procedure of 
Berkeley. What this phrase means is repeated again and 
again in the course of these volumes. Thus Berkeley is held 
(p. viii) not to have “thought out” his own doctrine “in its 
primary principles,” not to have “sufficiently guarded” it “in 
some parts.” Or it is alleged (p. xv) that “it is necessary to 
unfold what is latent,as Berkeley presupposes important 
principles which he does not articulately express.” Or 
Berkeley in his Siris (p. xi) shall have supplemented and 
corrected “extreme statements to which he was impelled in 
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his youth,” &c. What is said of the Siris, we may remark 
by-the-bye, is perhaps somewhat exaggerated, and not quite 
true to the mark. A note in a recent translation of Schweg- 
ler’s Umriss of Philosophy has the merit perhaps—at least, 
so far as we know—of first calling attention to the peculiari- 
ties of the Siris. But the expectations with which certain 
Berkeleians have rushed to the Siris on this intimation— 
the claims they would seek to maintain of anticipations on 
Berkeley’s part of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and who not, are 
simply amusing. Even Professor Fraser has yielded too rea- 
dily to a like enthusiasm, and spoken too unwarily of the 
Siris being “probably the profoundest English philosophical 
book of the last century,” of its affording supplement and 
corrections to early statements (as said), of its supplying us 
with Berkeley’s philosophy “in its latest form,” and of “the 
speculative thought of Berkeley” being “only partially con- 
ceived by those who neglect the latter part of the Siris.” 
Alas! all this has but little support in fact. Berkeley’s phi- 
losophical theory was complete in his publication of 1710, 
and the Siris of 1744 has hardly any bearing on it—rather, in- 
deed, it is separated by a gulf from it, and stands confronting 
it, even frowning opposition. This is the nature of the Siris 
in Berkeley’s own regard, and in other regards there cannot, 
so far as contribution to philosophy is concerned, be much 
claimed for it. What the Siris shows mostly is that Berke- 
ley has somewhat forgotten his first love, his “ Principles,” 
and that meanwhile he has been reading the Greeks. In this 
latter respect, the erudition to which he has manifestly at- 
tained is very considerable; for his age and for his country, 
extraordinary indeed. 

The Siris apart, then, what the above remarks amount to, 
is very obvious: we are to suppose that Berkeley attained 
only to an imperfect statement of his own doctrine. Now 
this, if well-founded, would be a most extraordinary result 
for a doctrine so simple, and for a writer so accomplished, as 
we know both, and as both are generally admitted to be. 
But is it well-founded—this general conception of Berkeley’s 
statement? We are compelled to disagree with Professor 
Fraser here, and avow our conviction that few philosophical 
statements in the world stand less in need of supplement and 
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correction than that of Berkeley—as regards his Idealism, 

that is. Here Berkeley must be acknowledged to be perfectly 

perspicuous and perfectly complete. The completion for the 

doctrine of Berkeley that Prof. Fraser desiderates is, it is to 

be feared, only such modification of terms as might by their 

' very newness restore to Berkeleianism some of its faded lus- 
tre and lost interest, or even perhaps lead the doctrine itself 
into new issues—such issues as engage the deep-thinking 
reflection of Professor Fraser himself on (p. xvii) “ what this 
sense-conscious life through which we are now passing re- 
ally means.” 

And here we will stop for the present, having accomplished, 
it is hoped nevertheless, such preliminary view of the main 
elements of Berkeleianism as may at least usefully guide an 

, examination in detail. 


HEGEL’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


Translated from the German of Dr. K. Ros—eNKRANz, by G. S. HALt. 

The presupposition for Hegel’s philosophy of right, of the 
state, and of history, was not, as is commonly said, his logic 
alone, but no less his psychology. Since Locke’s philosophy, 
psychology had become properly a central science, to which 
investigation was directed with special predilection, and pro- 
ceeding from which it was attempted to ground the other 
sciences, ethics, esthetics, and religious doctrine. In this the 
Germans had accomplished no less significant results than 
the English and French. With Kant’s “Critique of Pure Rea- 
son” the conception of consciousness advanced so far into the 
foreground as entirely to absorb psychology. 

Kant left behind him an Anthropology which was an inge- 
nious and elegant discourse on the principal elements of 
psychology; his scientifically established psychology will 
ever be sought in the transcendental esthetics and logic of 
his Critique of Reason, especially in the chapter on the deduc- 

tion of categories. Fichte had no psychology outside of the 

Science of Knowledge, Schelling none outside of his transcen- 

dental idealism. Herbart, again, had a psychology, because 

he replaced the ego as the subject, which maintains itself by 

notions ( Vorstellungen), since he regarded these as psychic 
Vol. vii—2 
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quanta, which are related to one another with external inde- 
pendence. His psychology became therefore essentially a 
theory of the mechanism of notions, which made the sponta- 
neity of the ego illusory. 

Hegel apprehended psychology from a higher principle, 
which distinguished his philosophy from all others—from 
the idea of Spirit. He distinguished (1) the subjective, (2) the 
objective, (3) the absolute mind, and thus brought light into 
a region which had been desolated by the most extreme con- 
fusion. Under the first designation he understood the indi- 
vidual mind, which he developed from its naturalness to for- 
mal freedom; under the second, mind, as it determines itself 
in its action by the idea of good; under the third, mind, as 
in art, religion, and science, it elevates itself to intuition, to 
feeling, and to the conception of the absolute. . 

The conception of subjective mind, again, Hegel distin- 
guished in three special -moments: (1) that of the soul; (2) 
that of consciousness; (3) that of mind. As special sciences, 
he named them, respectively, anthropology, phenomenology, 
and psychology. This latter designation I think he would 
have done better to omit, since the name “psychology” had 
already come into use for all which he comprised in the doc- 
trine of subjective mind. It must remain the general name, 
and Hegel might quite properly have called the third part 
pneumatology, a name of which earlier metaphysics had 
made use. Under this term Hegel understood the entire sphere 
of the unconscious in man, so far as it was still determined 
by nature immediately as mind. It is the passive side of man 
so far as it appears in its natural qualities, changes, and in 
the conflict of the soul with its corporeity in order to make 
it the symbolic expression of its interior (or content). One 
should contemplate the confusion with which, before Hegel, 
the conception of race, temperament, talent, sex, periods of 
age, sleep and waking, dreaming, custom, mimicry, &c., had 
been casually treated in order to realize the immeasurable — 
progress he has made here. Here, as in ethics, he causes to 
be conceived a still more strict ordination, a still more inte- 
rior concatenation of determinations, than he has presented ; 
but the credit of laying the foundation for this connected 
treatment must remain with him. 
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The chief difficulty in human psychology lies in correctly 
apprehending thought in its unity as well as in its distinc- 
tion from sensation. The animal cannot pass beyond sen- 
sation, while with man thought constitutes the active principle 
from the very first, and even in his sensations. Appa- 
rently he sets out empirically from sensation, but essentially 
he bears himself even in sensation as an intrinsically rational 
subject. The animal, as sentient, remains in individuality ; 
man exalts himself from the individual to the universal. We 
call thought, so far as it is opposed to sensation, conscious-. 
ness. Consciousness, however, does not arise at first suc-. 
cessively, but is originally present in man as his thinking 
relation to himself. Immediately man does not yet know 
that he thinks. Original consciousness is unconsciousness... 
The ego already exists in itself (an sich), but not for itself... 
Hence consciousness, within the sphere of the unconscious, . 
can be apprehended only as a self still in its natural state. 
Sleeping and waking, &c., are natural changes, contrasted 
conditions. The human state of wakefulness is distinguished 
from that of animals by the fact that man comes into relation 
not only to sensuous objectivity, but that he also distin- 
guishes himself for himself from this relation. It may be 
contested where the conception of waking should be treated, 
but in this case we must not be confused, but must hold fast. 
to the principle. It is for this reason that the dream belongs. 
to the sphere of the unconscious, although it presupposes the: 
formation of notions and of intuitions. While we dream, the: 


free distinction of self as subject from objectivity does not 


occur. The condition of dreaming is sleep. Sleep is, how- 
ever, an act of natural vitality, ie. of a natural process which 
is independent of thought. Lunacy is likewise a decadence 
into unconsciousness. The lunatic has a formal conscious- 
ness, but he is involved in a condition of unconsciousness so 


_ far as concerns his crazy notions. With respect to these he 


is not free, like the dreamer with respect to the images which 
hover past in his chaotic soul. When the lunatic is freed 
from his illusion, this return to free subjectivity is analogous 
to awaking from adream. The condition of day-dreaming 
as well as that of somnambulism must be placed in the cate- 
gory of unconsciousness, although their mediation may be- 
long to much higher spheres. 


Hegel’s Psychology. 


Hegel treated the conception of consciousness under the 
name of phenomenology. It constitutes the antithesis of an- 
thropology, for in this all determinations are necessary, are 
posited by nature; while with consciousness the freedom of 
thought arises, as in itself infinite self-determination, as sub- 
jectivity, which makes as its object its own entire psychic 
individuality, with all its qualities, changes, and conditions. 
As moments of phenomenology, Hegel distinguished: (1) 
consciousness; (2) self-consciousness; (3) rational self-con- 
sciousness. Subject distinguishes itself, first, from others ; 
secondly, from itself; thirdly, from the universal conception 
which it finds. as the identical bond between its outer and 
inner world. Reason is the identical essence as well of objec- 
tivity in itself as of subjectivity in itself. Unquestionably, 
this course is a process of knowledge, but very different from 
that which he presented later under the name of theoretical 
intelligence. For consciousness, recourse must ever be had 
to the antithesis of subject and object. The object is either 
given in existence external to me, which I seek to know 
according to its truth ; or Il make myself an object, but find 
‘objects outside of myself which, like me, are subjects for 
themselves; or, finally, I find the conception of reason, the 
mecessity of which is the same without as within me. 

In this development Hegel organically integrated the great 
achievement of Kant and Fichte in finding the conception of 
wonsciousness for science. By so doing, however, he aroused 
the greatest opposition. Philosophy had again given up the 
doctrine of consciousness and had again fused it with that of 
theoretic intelligence, just as even so strict a Hegelian, as 
Michelet seeks to be, had done. Put here also we must sub- 
mit to the consequences of the principle. The antithesis of 
natural, psychic individuality is subjectivity, as which think- 
ing, yet inseparate from will, distinguishes itself from itself 
as ego. 

That which, in the third part of his “Science of Subjective 
Mind,” Hegel calls especially mind, is a conception which 
transcends that of the rational pelf-comsciodsnées by virtue 
of the fact that the subject, as rational, becomes content no 
less than form. As individuality, it bears a passive relation ; 
to be, as it were, a genius, the individual must become self- 
complacent. As subjectivity it is essentially actuosity ; con- 
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sciousness itself posits the difference as well as the unity of 
subj ect and object; but it is still dependent upon that which 
is presented as its object, and does not itself produce the 
categories of reason, though it explores the entire world with- 
out and within self. Knowledge of these is what it produces. 
The subject in itself is truly free only when it produces itself 
in both form and content. Freedom holds the antithesis of 
theoretical and practical in itself. The theoretical is the condi- 
tion of the practical in the same way that individuality is the 
condition of subjectivity, or that this latter is the condition 
of spirituality. In the treatment of theoretical intelligence, 
Hegel distinguished: (1) intuition (Anschauen) ; (2) imagina- 
tion ( Vorstellen) ; (3) thought. Mind, as immediate substance, 
is feeling, which, as the proper content of mind, is progres- 
sively formed through it from intuition yet involved in space 
and time, to pure thought. The content is the same through 
all the different steps of intuition, imagination, and thinking; 
but I change its form, and thereby give myself another rela 
tion to it. I intuite e.g. the sun as a luminous, round body. 
It becomes night, and I see it no longer; but I have a men- 
tal image of it within myself. By this image I have freed 
myself from the externality of the phenomenon. The image 
as a-purely ideal object is absolutely fluid. Ican bring it 
into relation with a thousand other objects. It is also general. 
I can subsume other similar bodies under the notion “sun.” 
But necessity is wanting. When I add this to generality, 
I change imagination to thought. The sun is the central 
body of a planetary system. With this apprehension, these 
relations, which I can arbitrarily give to the notion of a sun, 
cease, and necessary relations take their place. Nothing is 
more frequent in the ordinary psychology and logic than the 
confusion of intuition, imagination, and thought, because 
they cohere most closely in fact. It remains an immortal ser- 
vice of Hegel’s that he has elucidated their difference upon 
the foundation which Kant’s “Critique of Reason” afforded. 
The first and exhaustive discussion of his doctrine is found 
in Carl Daub’s “Anthropology,” but it is.as though thislabor . 
had never been performed, There is also a presentation of _ 
the entire doctrine of the subjective mind by Hegel himself, — 
which is generally entirely ignored. When, after his death, 
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his entire works were published, Dr. Bouman undertook to 
add a commentary from Hegel’s lectures on the correspond- 
ing topics, to the short paragraphs of the “Encyclopedia,” 
which he very admirably executed. Here Hegel entered very 
intelligibly into all the difficult points of his systematology ; 
he showed in how extended a way he was familiar with the 
empirical material; in the expression of psychic pheno- 
mena he evinced himself an ingenious soul-painter, whom 
the most delicate shadings of his object did not escape; this 
he did especially in his delineations of the diseases of the 
soul, of somnambulism, custom, temperament,.&c. . . 
Among the numerous dissensions of. psychologists, two 
points have become especially prominent since Hegel’s death, 
which we will briefly mention. One is the conception of at- 
tention ; the other, that of language. To attend is, according 
to. Hegel, the act by which the mind distinguishes a content 
which is present to it as sentient, from itself and from other 
contentin itself. The condition for this act is, therefore, that 
Iam subject; that I distinguish myself as ego from myself, 
and thereby from all which immediately I am not. He pre- 
supposes consciousness. So long as I exist only as sentient, 
I cease to exist in the specialty of that which I feel. But be- 
cause I am subject, I can distinguish myself from myself as 
a sentient individual. I can direct myself in free self-deter- 
mination to my immediate being. This spontaneous direc- 
tion is attention. Sensuous certainty and apprehension are 
moments of this act. Through it I make my feeling an ob- 
ject for myself. I strip off from its content the external time 
and space conditions wherein I find it. I transfer it into the 
ideal space and the ideal time of consciousness. By so doing 
I make it an intuition, which, as being in me and remem- 
bered by me, becomes a mentalimage. The animal is also 
attentive, but only as a sentient individual. It remains de- 
pendent upon sensuousness. There exists a movement of 
sensation, but not a free activity of self-determination. The 
animal cannot form its sensations into intuitions; and since 
intuition again is a condition of representation, it can still 
_..less,reach the latter.. An.animal. cannot.make its conditions 
. present to itself. When a man says he feels that it is warm, 
- hehas already advanced beyond feeling, although it still ex- 
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ists in him as a condition. The word “intuition” is of course 
derived originally from the sense of sight, though it has 
acquired a general significance for that content which is 
‘projected from feeling into consciousness. The expression 
“representation” is correct in so far as it is intuition which is 
reproduced by the subject in and from itself. Representation 
is free from the connection which intuition bears to feeling. 
It makes the content of intuition independent ina free image, 
from which all that is casual and unessential in the original 
genesis is omitted. Representations, e.g. stream, wood, ani- 
mal, anger, command, &c:, are‘general. Every representation 
as such is different from every other. But the representing sub- 
ject distinguishes itself also from its representations and is 
free from them, since they attain existence only through his 
own activity. When a subject ceases to hold the power over 
its representations, it either becomes lunatic or it dreams. 
That which the school of Herbart has elaborated as a me- 
chanism of representation into an extended dynamics and 
statics of representation in the intelligible tract of conscious- 
ness, is essentially a psychological disguise of the laws of 
thought. We can cast heterogeneous representations promis- 
cuously together, as e.g. in reading-books for children, in or- 
der to exercise them on a particular letter, bridge, book, buck, 
‘blood, ball, &c., occur promiscuously. But when we arrange 
our conceptions, we do it according to logical laws. 
Language originates, according to Hegel, from the incite- 
ment which we feel at the moment in which we wish to ex- 
press a conception, to make a: sound as its sign. If we had 
no organs of speech, we should, of course, be able to produce 
no word. In this respect, there exists between our mind and 
organism a teleological connection. Without thinking, we 
_should only express feelings by inarticulate sounds, like ani- 
mals. Deaf mutes can, of themselves alone, advance only as 
far as notions; but, since they can have no idea of sound, they 
remain dumb, and can furnish themselves with a language 
only by the indirect method of writing. As soon as a child, 
endowed with perfect senses, begins to form notions, it begins 
to take pleasure in words. When-we say that language is 
produced without consciousness, we mean to designate merely 
the unintentionality of the form of the sound and of the gram- 
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-matical organization. This latter is an actual proof that the 
language-forming mind is rational in itself. Language is the 
renaissance of notions in phonetic forms, which are the pecu- 
liar product of mind. The reproduction of the notion as such, 
without reference to the sound which custom has fixed for it 
among a given people, we call recollection, or reminiscentia, 
recordatio; recollection in the form of words is memory... 
Language, on the one hand, is the product of the thought 
which is latent in its construction; on the other hand, it is” 
the condition of its development. Now also it becomes clear 
how much the self-formation of thought in the construction 
of conceptions, in the passing of judgments, and in drawing 
conclusions, is distinguished from those forms which it, pos- 
sesses as consciousness, i.e. as relation of subject and object. 
There exists no psychology except the Hegelian, which so 
well develops the inner connection of the forms -of the theo- 
retical intelligence, the origin of language, the consequent 
process of the transformation of knowledge from step to step. 
The practical relationship of mind proceeds also from feeling 
as impulse, but is mediated especially by difference of theo- 
retical relation. It is indeed very pleasant.to speak only of 
will and of representation, as Schopenhauer’s philosophy does, 
without actually deducing its idea, so that instinct, appe- 
tite, desire, passion, and will, are thrown promiscuously to- 
gether; but, for the critical inspection of science, a process so 
full of confusion cannot succeed. Such expressions as “de- 
sires,” “ will,” &c., admit of avery indeterminate usage; but 
science, it should ‘be said, exists precisely in order to deter- 
mine their usage more accurately, without thereby destroying 
their current identity. 

Hegel assigned also to Eudemonism its systematic posi- 
tion in his Psychology, and thus freed ethics from all those 
errors which arise when it is confounded with the idea of good. 
Instinct, propensity, appetite, desire, passion, comes to an 
end in attaining satisfaction. It is agreeable to the subject, 
but the enjoyment of this happiness is quite relative. The 
manifoldness of natural individuality modifies the kind and 
manner of satisfaction unlimitedly. The composition of the 
means of enjoyment opens in another direction a new infinity 
of qualitative and quantitative differences, which, by the opin- 
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ion of men, by popular prejudice, and by fashion, are modified 
again without limit. That which was at first felt to be pleas- 
ure, is converted by excess into its opposite, or is degraded to 
something quite indifferent. Here is never firm ground for 
ethics. Schopenhauer has made a great impression upon his 
contemporaries by choosing the words of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 


‘*Thus I reel from desire to gratification, 
- And in gratification I pine for desire,”’ 


as the text of his gospel of Pessimism. The thinking man 
who, by his intellect, knows the torment to which the will of 
Nature condemns all that has life, can only have the pro- 
foundest pity for that which he attempts to make the princi- 
ple of ethics. But pity is also an entirely relative feeling, 
for it depends partly upon the notion which I form of the 
wretched condition of myself or of another, and partly upon 
the degree in which this notion is developed. Here, also, 
is nothing but relativity. Eudemonism demands continu- 
ous pleasure; there must be no pain. Here Hegel adopted 
all the rigorism of Kant in regarding happiness as an ele- 
ment out of which, for ethics, a motivation, but no principle 
of action, could arise. The difference of desires, inclinations, 
and passions, compels man to reflect as to which of them he 
shall yield the precedence of satisfaction. The eudemonist. 
is constrained to moderation in order to compute for his well- 
being the correct total. Well-being must, however, be sub- 
ordinated to good, the idea of which alone is adequate to 
stand for the thinking man as the principle of ethics. With 
Hegel, eudemonism is not represented as a mere illusion, 
as imposture, as it is by Schopenhauer. Well-being, with its 
pleasure and displeasure, should have no other justification 
than is permitted it by the idea of good. Hegel’s philoso- 
phy may be regarded as the interpretation of another pas- 
sage of Goethe’s “Faust,” who, at the close of his experiences, 
sums them up in the result: 


‘They alone deserve life and 
Who are daily obliged to conquer it.” 


( 2% ) 


' TRENDELENBURG AS OPPONENT OF HEGEL.* 


Translated from the French of A. VERA, by Anna C. BRACKETT. 


In leaving Schopenhauer, I think that I cannot do better 
than to enter upon a short consideration of Trendelenburg. 
Without doubt the reader is acquainted with him and his 
works. I shall, then, only need to add that it would be the 
last thing I should do to bring these two men together in my 
thought, or to wish to place them on the same level. No. 
Trendelenburg treats Science and. Philosophy. with. serious-. 
ness. But.one can be grave.and_ serious yet-mistake, and -. 
this is what Trendelenburg does. For on an unhappy day he 
had the unfortunate thought of imagining a logic, and, what is 
more, a Hegelian logic, which, at the same time that it was 
Hegelian, did violence to the logic of the master. It was, I 
repeat it, an unhappy day ;. and a more unfortunate thought 
could not have arisen, as far as the reputation of Trendelen- 
burg was concerned. If I had been a musician, and had said 
to myself, “Now I am going to compose a William Tell in the 
style of Rossini, in order to consign the great master to ob- 
livion”; or, if I had been a poet, and had said, “I propose to 
write a King Lear, or a Hamlet, in order to eclipse the great 
English poet,” I think that the “eclipse” would have been 
rather of my own reason. I assert, then, that such an eclipse 
is on the reason of Trendelenburg, and that it is more com- 
plete than would have been that of either poet or musician. 
For the Logic of Hegel is one of those monuments which are 
stronger and more indestructible than brass, because it is the 
work of that reason which has made brass, as it has created art 
itself and all things. So that, if the master-pieces I have named 
are immortal,itis more immortal than they; and if any attempt 
to recast or improve them must necessarily fail, much the more 
certainly must any attempt to improve upon Hegel’s logic come 
to nought. Such is the destiny which without the shadow of 
a doubt awaits the attempt of Trendelenburg, and this will 
become plain at first sight. For, what has Trendelenburg 
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done! He has adopted the general and fandamental point 
of view as well as the form of the Hegelian logic, but has mo- 
dified the content. In other words, he rejects formal logic, 
and admits with the Hegelian logic that the logical idea is 
not a simple subjective determination of thought, but an ob- 
jective determination residing at the same time in thought 
and in things. More than this, he admits the dialectic or 
speculative form as the absolute form of the logical idea, but 
at the same time he modifies the Hegelian logic either by 
changing the order and the relation of the terms, or by intro- 
‘ducing new.terms. I say, modifies it; I should rather say, 


subverts it; and:should add, that the work of Trendelenburg 


is in reality only a subversion. It is easily seen that, in do- 
ing this, he has entirely inverted it. For it seems to me that 
he has done the same as a painter who should desire to re- 
cast and surpass the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, or 
the Transfiguration of Raphael, and who should commence 
by adopting the fundamental conception, and, so to speak, 
the substance as well as the outlines and the essential forms, 
if not of all, at least of a part (and it must not be forgotten 
that all the parts are indivisibly united), but who should 
afterwards place an angel in the place of Christ; or who 
should paint, in the place of Christ or of an angel, a sun, or 
.a hippopotamus, or a demon;—now, of a painter who should 
take such liberties with these master-pieces, one would say 
that he has not only subverted the master-pieces, but that he 
has subverted his art. Now this is exactly what Trendelen- 
_ burg has done. He has subverted not only the Hegelian logic, 
but Logic itself; or, as an Hegelian would say, in subverting 
the Hegelian logic he has overthrown Logic and Reason. Let 
the reader judge. 

Weknow that the first triad, the triad which forms the base 
and the point of departure of Hegelian logic, is composed of 
Being, Non-being, and Becoming. There has been much dis- 
cussion about this triad. There have been some, I scarcely 
need say, who have rejected it—as many have rejected the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; there have even been 
» Some who have ridiculed it, (what will the world not-ridicule?) 
and there are yet others who, while admitting it, have demon- 
strated it quite differently from Hegel himself. I myself am 
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convinced that the more one reflects on the logical idea—on 
its form as well as on its content—on the intimate relation of 
form and content—and, above all, on its systematic form,—the 
more one will find the simplicity, the truth,and the depth, of 
the Hegelian logic; and the demonstration which Hegel has. 
given, unassailable and admirable. I am consequently con- 
vinced that any effort to substitute another triad, or even to 
give a better demonstration, can have no other result than to 
show more and more clearly the truth of the Hegelian con- 
ception and exposition. This is, in my opinion, the result, 
and the only positive result, which can be discovered in the 
logical researches of Trendelenburg. He certainly admits a 
point of departure in logic, since there must be a point of de- 
parture for all things, and he also admits that the point of 
departure is a triad; but for Being, Non-being, and Becom- 
ing, he substitutes another triad—Being, Thought, and Move- 
ment. Now, it is not necessary to be profoundly initiated 
into the secret of the dialectic to hear almost at first the 
discordance of these three notes, and to see that they have no 
natural and internal harmony with the Idea, that their union 
is only accidental, and that they are held together by a kind 
of external violence. Truly, when I consider this 77rendelen- 
burgan triad (the reader will pardon the word, knowing that 
new things demand new signs )— when I consider this triad. 
from a historical point of view, lam led back beyond the 
time of Plato to an epoch which I do not know how to charac- 
terize, and which it is besides of very little importance to cha- 
racterize perhaps to the epoch of old Pythagoras, when they 
began to construct rude tables of contraries, with which the 
reader is no doubt familiar. This is very serious, for it is in 
effect, no more nor less, than making the world go backward 
instead of forward. 

Plato, who understood the dialectic, but not as well as He- 
gel, took great care not. to oppose.to. Being: the white or the 
black, or thought, which is nearly the same thing; butin the 
Sophist, the Parmenides, and the Timeus, he-pute Non-being 
as opposed to Being, as he opposes the Other to the Same, 
and Movement to Rest. Hegel, with the profound knowledge 
which he had of the ancient dialectic, and with that admi-. 
rable tact which enabled him to seize the common point of 
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historical and rational truth, recognized what there was of 
absolute and eternal Truth in the Platonic dialectic; and in 
seeing this, he saw also that the new dialectic could be ra- 
tional and original, not by excluding, but by illuminating . 
and vivifying by means of a deeper principle, and by throw- 
ing together in a higher and wider synthesis these imper- 
ishable and absolute elements of the old Platonic dialectic. 
M. Trendelenburg, on the contrary, does not seem to have 
concerned himself at all about these traditional and historical 
matters, and to have undertaken a revolutionary course by’ 
presenting us with a wholly new and original dialectic. His 
originality consists however, really, in rejecting the dialectic 
as Plato had left it, in order to set out with more precision in 
giving us a dialectic which is neither Hegelian nor Platonic, 
nor even Pythagorean (for at least the Pythagoreans opposed 
the dyad to the monad), nor any dialectic whatever, but 
rather the contrary of all dialectic. 

Now, I demand of Trendelenburg to know what he has done 
' with Non-being. Where has he concealed it? Where has he 
sent it? Will he reply to me that there is no Non-being—I 
mean no Non-being forming a proper and distinct category 
of equal rank with Being? But a dialectician who would re- 
ply that there is no Non-being, is like a mathematician who 
should assert that there was no dyad, or like a painter who 
should deny the existence of black; i.e. such a reply would 
be absurd. And besides, Trendelenburg admits that there is 
an opposite of Being; only he wishes not to have this oppo- 
site Non-being, but Thought. Now to admit, as he does, an 
opposite to Being, and at the same time to assert that this 
opposite, i.e. the natural and rational opposite of Being, is 
Thought, and not Non-being,—this is what I call a subver- 
sion not only of the dialectic, but of science and philosophy. 
How can one conceive that the opposite of Being is Thought, 
and the same as Non-being? He will say: Being and Thought 
are two entirely different things; or, tospeak with more pre- 
cision, Thought is that which is the most directly opposed to 
simple Being, or to Being as Being. And one will conclude 
from this that the opposition, or the contradiction, or what- 
ever one may choose to call it, should be composed of two 
extremes—Being, and that which is most opposed to Being 
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viz. Thought. But, to begin with, one will admit that if 
Thought is the opposite of Being or Non-being, i.e. a direct 
and immediate negation of Being, it is also a different some- 
what from Non-being or this negation, and this for the rea- 
son that itis Thought. For if Thought is a negation, or a 
limitation of that which is not Thought, on the other hand it 
is also an affirmation of that same Being which is not Thought. 
In other words, Thought is neither Being nor Non-being, but 
it is both; and it is because it is both, that it thinks both of 
them. If one says that Thought is Being or that it is Non- 
being, that it is affirmation or that it is negation, he mutilates 
and destroys its nature. For he destroys its nature in apply- 
ing to it categories which do not belong to it—categories 
which it contains, but which it transcends for the very reason 
that it contains them. 

To make this clearer, let us take the case of two opposites, 
white and black, light and darkness, or unity and duality. 
What is the opposite of unity ? * It is,” you reply, “duality.” 
But in a certain sense I could say, using Trendelenburg’s 
point of view, that Thought is the opposite of unity, for unity 
as unity and Thought as Thought are two different things. 
But if Thought is in this sense the opposite of unity, it does 
not at all follow that it is duality, and consequently the true 
and rational opposite of Being is not Thought but Non-being, 
and the relation which Thought bears to Unity and to Dual- 
ity is the same that it sustains to Being and Non-being, i.e. 
it thinks both of them, and it is both in thinking them. 

Finally, of what Being and of what Thought are we speak- 
ing? Without doubt, of them as ideas and in their most im- 
mediate and abstract form; or, as we Hegelians say, in their 
most empty form. One has consequently two absolutely ab- 
stract ideas, that of Being and that of Thought. Now, one 
may ask why the idea of Thought is the opposite of Being. 
For it is not sufficient to say that it is the opposite of the idea 
of Being because it is another than this idea. Such a dialec- 
tic would be the confusion of all things, since one can say 
of anything that it is different from another thing. When 
it is said that Non-being is the opposite of Being, he ex- 
presses a perfectly intelligible thought; for one would say 
that he has the most abstract and undetermined negation of 
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an equally abstract and indeterminate affirmation. But it is 
very different when one places Thought opposite to Being 
as its negation; for even to suppose that Thought is the ne- 
gation or the Other of Being, one must define the thought of 
which he speaks. If he says that itis Thought in its most 
abstract and indeterminate form, as simple possibility of all 
thought, such Thought is so far from being the opposite ex- 
treme of Being, that one can only with difficulty distinguish 
it from Being. In any shape, this Thought is no other than 
Being, or it is a Non-being only, through its opposition to 
Being, i.e. by the presence in,it of the Other or of Non-being; 
and if one says that it has neither other, nor limit, nor mul- 
tiplicity, nor difference, &c., he does neither more nor less 
than suppress all dialectic and all logic... . 

The exactness of my words will be more clearly perceived 
if we pass from Being and Non-being to the third member of 
Trendelenburg’s triad. For Hegel, the third term is Becom- 
ing. But Trendelenburg will not have it Becoming; and as 
he has substituted Thought for Non-being, he substitutes 
Movement for Becoming, using always the same way of pro- 
ceeding, and this proceeding is the subversion of all logic. For 
Trendelenburg has already mutilated the Logic by suppress- 
ing Non-being, and introducing in its place a term which be- 
longs to another sphere of science; and he continues mutilat- 
ing it by suppressing Becoming, and introducing in its place 
a category which belongs to the sphere of Nature. If one said 
to a mathematician that number moves, he would prick up 
his ears; and one knows that one of the reproaches against 
Newton was that he introduced into his theory of fluxions a 
new term, viz. this one of Movement. Geometricians, it is 
true, define a line as a moving point. But they give us this 
definition because, as it appears, they have no better to give; 
and without determining whether, in saying that the point 
moves, they mean that there really is movement in space; 
but since one is dealing with space, however insufficient and 
inexact this definition is, one may readily understand the 
possibility of the introduction of Movement. But it is absurd 
tointroduce Movement into pure quantity (which, besides, is 
one of the categories of logic). How can he make of Move- 
ment one of the most abstract logical moments ? 
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And it is difficult to see why, after having introduced into 
his triad Thought and Movement, M. Trendelenburg has al- 
lowed Being to remain there. For Being has nothing to do 
in this triad, where Matter finds its natural place, and could 
well replace Being. A triad composed of Thought, Matter, 
and Movement, would, logically speaking, be worth quite as 
much as Trendelenburg’s. Thus I find fault with Trendelen- 
burg in respect to Becoming just as I found fault with him 
in regard to Non-being. I complain of his taking away Be- 
coming as he took away Non-being; and I ask of him, also, 
where he has hidden Becoming. Will he make the same 
response, that there is no logical Becoming? But such a re- 
sponse would be even more illogical than his first. For if 
there is no Becoming in Logic, how shall the content of 
Logic be developed? How shall Being and Non-being (or 
even Thought) become the Same or the Other, or Limit, or 
Quantity, or Quality, &c.?. Will he say that in the develop- 
ment of the logical content there is Movement in time and 
space, or, what amounts to the same thing, that the logical 
Becoming is no other than Movement in time and space? 
But I suppose he would not dare to say this. Or, will he say 
that the Movement (Bewegung) of which he speaks is not the 
Movement in time and space, but Movement in general; or, 
better, change or transformation—a transformation which 
would include the development of the logical content itself? 
In this case, I should say to him that this transformation is 
nothing else than Becoming, and that we have nothing more 
than a change of word; or, if I do not know by what argu- 
ments Trendelenburg wished to prove to me that it is not 
Becoming, I should say that, in any case, if by Movement we 
are to understand the transformation of things, it would not 
follow both terms Being and Thought, but come immediately 
after Being ; for Being could never become anything else 
than itself, Non-being, or Thought, or anything else what- 
soever, except by moving or in transforming itself, and that 
consequently we should have to-day, Being, Movement or 
Transformation, —— I leave to M. Trendelenburg the task of 
discovering a third term. 
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HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


Translated from the second volume of HEGEL’s AistHETICS, by Miss S. A. LONGWELL. 


CuivaLry.—Ill. Fidelity. 


The third sentiment that it is necessary to notice, as ex- 
pressing the romantic subjectivity in the circle of social life, 
is Fidelity. By fidelity we have to understand neither the 
fidelity to a promise of love, nor the constancy in friendship 
of which Achilles and Patroklus were most beautiful exam- 
ples, as were also Orestes and Pylades in the still more inti- 
mate tie that united them. Friendship, in this sense of the 
word, develops itself especially in youth. Every man has his 
own way to make in the world—a rank, a social position, to 
obtain and to preserve. Now, in youth, individuals live in a 
general indefiniteness as to their actual relations, and com- 
bine so closely in one view, one purpose and active endeavor, 
that through this union every undertaking of the one becomes 
at the same time the undertaking of the other. This is no 
longer the case in the friendships of mature age. The man 
follows, in his social relations, a more independent course; 
he does not allow himself to be led into so close a friendship 
that he could accomplish nothing without the other. Men 
meet and separate again; their interests and pursuits some- 
times accord and sometimes are diverse; friendship, fervor of 
sentiment, conformity of principles and of general tendency 
remain, but it is not the friendship of youth, in which neither 
determines and undertakes anything which may not imme- 
diately concern the other. It pertains essentially to the prin- 
ciple of our deeper life that in the totality every one cares 
for himself, i.e. each one possesses essential aims for himself. 

(a) Now, if Fidelity in friendship and love exists only be- 
tween equals, yet Fidelity, as we have to consider it, pertains 
to a superior, a lord, a sovereign. We have already found 
something similar among the ancients, in the fidelity of ser- 
vants to the family, to the house of their master. The most 
beautiful example of this is offered by the swineherd of 
Ulysses, who exposes himself at night and in storm to guard 
the herd, full of anxiety concerning the fate of his lord, to 
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whom he finally renders faithful aid against the wooers of 
Penelope. Shakespeare shows us the picture of a similar 
and not less touching fidelity in King Lear, Act I., Scene 4. 

Lear says to Kent, who wishes to serve him, “ Dost thou 
know me, worthy fellow?’ “No, sir; but you have that in 
your countenance which I would fain call master,” answered 
Kent. This approaches very near the character that deter- 
mines romantic fidelity. For fidelity, in the phase that we 
are considering, is not the fidelity of the servant and slave, 
which certainly may be beautiful and touching, yet wants 
the free self-dependence of the individuality, personal aims 
and endeavors, and is consequently inferior. 

What we, on the contrary, have before us, is the feudatory 
fidelity of chivalry, by which the subject, in spite of his yield- 
ing to a superior, to a prince, king or emperor, preserves his 
free self-dependence as a predominant moment throughout. 
Yet this fidelity occupies an elevated place in the world of 
chivalry, because in it is comprehended the chief force of the 
commonwealth and its social order, at least in its origin. 

(6) This sentiment, notwithstanding its superiority as a 
social principle to that which had preceded it, resembles not _ 
at all the patriotism that has for an end a general interest. 
It addresses itself only to the individual, to the lord, and 
therefore is again limited through the personal honor, the par- 
ticular interest, the subjective intention. Fidelity appears in 
its greatest brilliancy in a society not yet regularly consti- 
tuted, semi-barbarous, without the dominion of law or justice. 
In such a lawless state of society the most powerful, the most 
ambitious, place themselves as firm centres, as leaders, as 
princes, while others gather about them from free choice. 
Such a relation developed later into a more positive legal 
state of lord and vassal, under which every vassal demands 
for himself his rights and privileges. But the fundamental 
principle upon which the wiole, in its origin, rests, is free 
choice, as well in reference to the subject of dependence as 
well as in the constancy in this dependence. So chivalric 
fidelity knows very well how to maintain its advantanges and 
its rights, the personal independence and honor of the indi- 
vidual, and is not therefore recognized as a duty which as 
such might oppose the contingent will of the subject, On 
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the contrary, every individual makes his constancy, and 
thereby the permanency of universal order, dependent upon 
his pleasure, inclination, and personal disposition. 

(c) Fidelity and obedience to the lord may therefore come 
very easily into collision with subjective passion, the sensi- 
tiveness to honor, the susceptibility of taking offence, the 
sentiment of love, and with many special inner and outer 
contingencies, and consequently become something highly 
precarious. A knight e.g. is faithful to his prince, but his 
friend becomes involved in a dispute with this prince; then 
he must immediately choose between the one and the other 
form of fidelity, and he may be especially faithful to his own 
honor and to his own interest. We have the finest example 
of such a collision in The Cid. He is faithful to the king, 
and just as true to himself. When the king acts justly, he 
lends him his arm; yet when the prince does wrong, or Cid 
is injured, he withdraws his support. Also the nobles of 
Charles the Great exhibit the same relation. There is a union 
of command and obedience just such as that we have already 
learned to recognize between Jupiter and the other divinities ; 
the chief commands, blusters, and disputes, but the self- 
dependent powerful individuals oppose him when and how 
they please. This loose and dissoluble union is depicted 
most truly and gracefully in Reynard the Fox. As in the 

poem the grandees of the kingdom in reality serve only 
themselves and maintain their individual interests, so the 
German knights and princes in the Middle Ages were not at 
ease if they were obliged to do anything for the general in- 
terest or for their emperor; and it appears as if the Middle 
Ages were exalted on that account, because in such a state 
every one is justified, and a man of honor in following his 
own will—a thing which cannot be allowed in a rationally 
organized civil life. 

In all these three phases—Honor, Love, and Fidelity—the 
foundation is the independence of the subject, the disposition 
of the heart that is ever opening to wider and deeper inter- 
ests and that remains in harmony with these interests. This 
is in romantic art the most beautiful division of the circle 
which is found outside of religion as such. Here all has, for 
an immediate end, the human, with which we can sympa- 
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thize, and we do no not find, as is frequently the case in the 
religious field, the subject, as well as the mode of manifesta- 
tion, in collision with our ideas. But just as fully may these 
sentiments be brought into manifold relations with religion 
as religious interests are now intertwined with those of secu- 
lar chivalry, as e.g. the adventures of the Knights of the Round 
Table in the search for the holy Graal. This combination 
introduces in chivalric poetry much that is mystical and fan- 
tastic, and also much that is allegorical. Likewise the worldly 
sphere of love, honor, and fidelity, may manifest itself quite 
independent of the deeper complication with religious aims 
and sentiments, and only exhibit the intrinsic emotions of the 
soul in its more personal and human subjectivity. Yet what 
the present phase still lacks is the realization of this sub- 
jectiveness with the concrete meaning of human relations, 
character, passion, and of real life generally. This manifold 
concrete world of human interests and passions remains 
standing in antithesis to that self-involved infinite depth of 
feeling which is empty of content and formal, and therefore 
offers as its problem the question how it shall take up this 
material so heterogeneous and all-containing, and present it 
elaborated in a more artistic manner. 


FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Translated from the German of J. G. Ficntz, by A. E. Krozcer. 


rr. 
FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICAL FACULTY. 


OHAPTER IV. 


RECAPITULATION. — Let us recapitulate all we have said 
hitherto. 

I. The one fundamental life presupposed by us represents 
itself in its unity. It represents itself, places itself before it- 
self in a sketch or scheme. 

II. This representation is contradistinguished from another 
self-representation— which in the same way is not a unity, 
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but merely a partial representation — a thinking; and, since 
it is an absolute self-representation of life, an absolute 
thinking. 

Ill. Thus we have reduced the whole consciousness, in so 
far as we can survey it now, to two fundamental facts: im- 
mediate contemplation, which we have characterized through 
opposition as internal, and absolute thinking, which, in re- 
gard to the former, is externalizing. 

IV. But it is by no means to be understood as if the indi- 
vidual thinks by means of himself and his own power. He 
thinks only as one and with the annihilation of his individu- 
ality. Hence we shall do well, in describing the content of this 
thinking, to place ourselves at once on the stand-point of that 
oneness by asking, not how does the individual think? but 
rather, how does the one and universal thinking think ? 

A.—It thinks wherever it is, and thinks a community of 
individuals possible ad infinitum, but actually limited and 
altogether determined both as a whole and in its parts. 

But together with this universal thinking there is united 
always individuality, for only in individuality does life break 
out into self-representation and consciousness. In individu- 
ality it thus arrives at a self-representation of its form gener- 
ally ; in thinking, at an express genetically attained and thus 
visible unity. If we look at this point, we must say that this 
thinking is to be numerically repeated in all individuals, and 
occurs as often as there are individuals, though always re- 
maining in its content the same in all these repetitions. 

Nevertheless there is a difference in this thinking from the 
stand-point of the individual; not, however, in regard to the 
content, but only in regard to the relation. For each indi- 
vidual thinks one of the whole series of Egos as its own 
particular Ego, and each one thinks another one as this its 
particular Ego. It has been clearly shown above that the 
ground of determination in this separation lies in the particu- 
lar sphere of immediate internal contemplation. 

Now this thinking is not at all based upon any perception, 
but is an absolutely @ priori thinking, that prescribes laws 
to perception. 

(According to Kant, there is an absolutely @ priori knowl- 
edge by virtue of an inner contemplation of our faculties, as, 
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for instance, Space, Time, &c. The external world Kant did 
not touch at all. We proceeded in the same manner in our 
first part. But now the whole view changes. We now posit 
an absolutely @ priori knowledge for the external world; and 
it will soon appear that, from this view, the whole external 
world will change into an @ priori.) 

It is @ priori, I say; that is, through this thinking there is 
posited externally and absolutely a conception—of the Ego— 
which can be formed only in inner contemplation, and which 
contradicts all external perception. This conception is real- 
ized as a mere pure faculty and law; not as any perceivable 
activity, but as the future ground and rule of such. For we 
do not think the external Ego by virtue of its manifestation, 
but we think it absolutely. It is only in consequence of this 
conception that we expect and assume it to manifest itself 
as an Ego if it does manifest itself; the activity expected 
from it is anticipated by us, and its law prescribed by us in 
advance. 

B.— An individual, as a sense and organ for the material 
world, is necessarily thought as represented in this material 
world by a material body. This absolute synthesis and inse- 
parability of an Ego of internal contemplation from a material 
body is not made by a new act of thinking, is not inferred 
—neither immediately, inferring from a body shaped in a 
certain manner by some principle of a syllogism to the pres- 
ence of an Ego, for how could such a principle be proved ? 
nor mediately, concluding from the fact that I as individual 
have such a body, for how dol as individual get at such a 
body, or how can I know that this body is not merely acci- 
dental, and belongs to me not as this particular individual 
but as Ego generally ?— but is to be conceived thus: In the 
absolute and original thinking there is the synthesis of an 
Ego, as principle, and in so far pure noumen, which is per- 
ceptible alone in its acts, and firstly in internal contempla- 
tion but secondly as a bodily organ, but which in all these 
forms is absolutely one and the same Ego. 

Let us dwell a while upon this important point, and 
make it clear to us by its consequences. We, therefore, 
utterly repudiate the separation of the individual into body 
and soul, and the composition of the individual out of these 
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two pieces; a doctrine which perhaps even asserts that the 
soul alone will continue to exist after the decease of the body. 
The Ego is in itself principle, and as such a pure thought 
altogether unsensuous and supersensuous. Now, as an im- 
age of this Ego we form necessarily, through free—here poet- 
izing — productive imagination, because we have no other 
creative faculty, a soul, and this soul necessarily assumes an 
extended shape, no matter how we twist around, simply be- 
cause extension is the form of contemplation for the produc- 
tive power of imagination. But this forming was a very 
superfluous piece of business, throwing an unnecessary and 
uncomfortable burden upon original thinking. The Ego,as a 
pure noumen, ought to have no image at all; it makes itself 
perceptible by its manifestations of inner contemplation. In 
so far as itis to be imaged, it is already imaged, without any 
coéperation of our wisdom, by the absolute productive power 
itself, and this image is the body. This body is the very soul 
you are searching for, whilst you always have it; it is the 
Ego in the form of contemplation. 

Matters, therefore, stand thus: the Ego, or the individual— 
for as yet we know no other Ego—octurs in the three ground- 
forms of consciousness: pure thinking, internal contempla- 
tion, and external contemplation. In all these forms it is the 
same one, and in each it is whole. There is no separation. 

The existence of a soul is, therefore, absolutely denied, 
and the whole conception of a soul repudiated as a miserable 
poetical invention. Nor is this an unessential matter, but it 
is a very essential criterion of our system. With the presup- 
position of such a soul, you can neither enter nor remain in 
this system. 

This body of the Ego—at least that of the Ego outside of 
us ; how it stands with our own Ego we shall see hereafter— 
is as posited, as all bodily matter is posited, by the absolute 
productive power of imagination attempting its own free con- 
struction, and finding itself limited therein. Now, what is 
that which really limits the power of imagination? This 
question, which heretofore we could not answer, is answera- 
ble here, because the power of imagination itself has been . 
comprehended under a higher connection. 

It is thinking itself which limits it. Simply because think- 
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ing is limited to posit precisely such a number of individuals, 
the power of imagination is limited to contemplate the very 
same number of organized bodies in the material world. 

In short, that which represents itself is the One Life. This 
life represents itself as it is; its representation, therefore, cor- 
responds altogether with itself. But it thus represents or 
manifests itself in two forms: firstly, through thinking, in so 
far as absolute principles are posited; and secondly, through 
contemplation, in so far as organized bodies are posited. But 
in both furms the one and the same self-representation mani- 
fests itself. Hence both forms must correspond in their con- 
tents. This part of universal thinking may, therefore, be thus 
expressed from the stand-point of unity: : 

1. It involves a self-same external contemplation of a fixed 
sum of organized bodies which altogether corresponds with 
the thought sum of Egos. 

2. Since this general self-representation in actuality occurs 

only i in connection with individuality, and since individual- 
ity is repeatable, contemplation also must be repeatable; but 
contemplation can be repeatable, so far as its content is con- 
cerned, only in the same one manner. It is the same sum of 
organized bodies and the same relation of them to other 
matter in space for all individuals. 

3. Nevertheless there is a difference in regard to relation. 
For just as each individual thinks only one of the series of 
Egos as its own and all the others as foreign to it, so it also 
takes only one of the series of organized bodies as its own 
and all the others as foreign to it. Now we know from what 
has been said above, that it ascribes to itself that body upon 
which it can exercise immediate causality through the con- 
ception. Nevertheless there is another mark very important. 
It is this: the foreign body is to each individua] a mere ob- 
ject of external contemplation, as all other material bodies 
are; whereas his own body is not at all an object of contem- 
plation whether internal or external, but altogether of think- 
ing. Not of internal contemplation, for we have no internal 
feeling of the totality of our body, though we have such a 

.feeling of the parts —for instance, in pain; nor of external 
contemplation, for we never see ourselves as a whole, though 
we do see parts of ourselves. (We certainly do see our whole 
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body in the mirror, but therein we see really not our body, 
but simply an image of it, and ¢hink it as such image only 
in so far as we know already that we have a body.) Nor do 
we perceive ourselves by means of the external sense of touch 
as a whole, though we do perceive parts of our body by means 
of touch; in which case, however, some parts themselves of 
that body are always the touching organ, and hence the sense 
itself, but not the object of that sense. Hence we merely 
think our body, and think it thus as the organ of our concep- 
tion. Thus our whole body is very evidently a conception 
purely @ priori, just as the whole contemplation here spoken 
of is altogether @ priori in so far as it has foreign bodies for 
its object, since the altogether @ priori thinking is the deter- 
mination of this contemplation. 

C.—The material world of mere objects has been deduced 
above as the absolute limitation of the productive power of 
imagination; but it has not yet been stated clearly and ex- 
pressly whether the power of imagination in this its function 
is the self-representation of the one life as such, or whether 
it is merely the representation of individual life; and hence, 
whether a material world is posited by the one life or by the 
individual as such. True, the former may be immediately 
inferred; for individuality is only in the sphere of internal 
contemplation, whereas that contemplation of the world is 
- external. But we can also prove it mediately. 

The2contemplation of a sum of organized bodies is the im- 
mediate expression of the one life. These bodies altogether 
are represented as having the material world for.the sphere 
of their external causality, and as contemplating each other 
mutually by means of the one contemplation originating from 
the one life. Hence the contemplation of the world of merely 
material objects is synthetically united with the contempla- 
tion of organized bodies and lies altogether in connection 
with the same one contemplation; hence it also is the imme- 
diate expression of life in its unity. The objects of the ma- 
terial world, therefore, are contemplated not by the individual 
as such, but bythe one life. 

At present, we can express this also in this manner: 

1. An altogether determined” material world is thought 
through universal thinking, and through the external con 
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templation connected with that thinking. This thinking, 
moreover, is, in regard to its content, altogether the same. 

2. If we take this thinking as connected with individuality, 
it is repeatable as many times as there are individuals, and is 
actually repeated so many times; but the content remains 
unchanged in all these repetitions. 

3. Nevertheless there is a difference according to relation. 
For as each individual ascribes to itself a particular body, it 
necessarily posits this body in a particular location in space 
and in a location not occupied by other organized bodies. 
Now this its location becomes for it necessarily the central 
point of its comprehension of the other objects in space, and 
of their order and position as related to itself. Hence there 
is for each individual a peculiar series of the existing objects 
of the universe. 


THE FOUNDATION OF AUTHORITY IN THE STATE. 


By H. H. Moraan. 


What right has the state to impose conditions and respon- 
sibilities? Of course, then, one must first ascertain what the 
state is. It will be remembered that among the colonies there 
were then forms of government: the provincial, the proprie- 
tary, and the charter. In, the first, the king constituted. the 
state, and, possessing all rightfal authority, exercised it ac- 
cording to his pleasure; in the second, the proprietor stood 
in loco regis, with the same unlimited rights aud responsi- 
bilities ; under the third, powers more or less extensive, more 
or less absolute, were vested in those to whom the charter was 
granted—justas the rights and privileges of any corporation 
now vest in those to whom the charter is issued. Granting, 
then (for the moment), the original right of the king, the basis 
of state rights in each of the colonies will be clear. The 
king, the proprietor, and the grantees of the charter, could 
grant the rights of citizenship, just as any man can alienate 
his property. Thus under the charter governments (with 
which we are most interested as implying the other forms) 
the state meant the citizens collectively, and that the officers 
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of the state were only agents empowered to discharge the 
duties assigned to them by the state; that is, the state was 
the organic expression of the will of its citizens. What, then, 
is a citizen? A citizen is one who is allowed to have a voice 
in the state, one who is an integral part of the organism ; the 
citizens collectively are the state, and each citizen is a neces- 
sary element of the state. To whom, then, does citizenship 
belong as a natural and inherent right? To nobody, because 
the rights of citizenship when alienated by the king vested 
in those to whom the alienation was made. The state, as far 
as its rights and privileges are concerned, isand must be a 
law unto itself, and, as it owns its own rights, may grant or 
withhold them as it pleases. 

If this be true, why are not the decrees of the state arbi- 
trary and tyrannical? If, as has been said, the state is the 
organic expression of the will of its citizens, its decrees are 
not arbitrary, because they express the rational (or reasona- 
ble) will of its constituent elements: one is by nature com- 
pelled to recognize the validity of his own rational will; 
therefore the citizen is obliged by the laws of his being, and 
not by arbitrary enactment, to recognize the state, which is 
but the expression of the common will. 

It may be objected that we find unjust statutes, unwise le- 
gislation: how explain that what to-day we find rational, we 
shall next year disregard? Why should Missouri uphold 
slavery and then repudiate the institution? Because the rea- 
son of the world (which is but the generalization of the reason 
of the individuals who compose it) passes from plane to plane 
by steps—stumbles through the dark to the light. 

To recapitulate: the state is the expression of the rational 
will of its members; its members are its citizens ; its citizens 
are those who have acquired the right to be considered as in- 
tegral parts of the organism ; that the privileges of citizenship 
may be extended at the will of its citizens; that no one to 
whom such extension is not freely granted can have any valid 
claim to citizenship; and that the rational will of the citi- 
zens may from time to time undergo change without losing 
its specific character, just as change takes place in all organ- 
isms (and only in organisms). 

Suppose, then, that one seems to have a broader view than 
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that expressed by the consciousness of the mass of the people. 
Suppose that to one the thought of universal suffrage is ra- 
tional, while to the mass limited suffrage is still reasonable ; 
how can any change be wrought? In those ways (and only 
in those ways) in which the state (that is, one’s rational self) 
gives him prescribed means of expression. But, to take an 
extreme case, an enactment of the state is to me iniquitous; 
what should be my course? Try, by the use of prescribed 
modes, to effect a change. Why not resist the state? Be- 
cause the state is one’s rational self. But suppose that I 
think my view the more correct; still my thinking myself 
right does not make my thought true, and I should be oppos- 
ing my individual idea of right to the ideas of all other per- 
sons, and should be opposing my own narrow experience to 
that of the whole community. Because I should, in effect, 
be saying: World, in four thousand years you have learned 
less than I know by intuition. World, I am the only honest, 
conscientious, intelligent person that has ever lived; I am 
the only wise man; I have a patent-right upon virtue and 
intelligence, 

But suppose that my idea not only seems right, but is 
right. Then I may use my best efforts to demonstrate its 
reasonableness, and in proportion to its truth it will convert 
the national mind, just as the truth of freedom has converted 
those who were its opposers. 

Still one may answer, these deductions follow if we grant 
your idea of the state. But what was its origin? Where did 
it originally getits power? Is not the state a compact? Did 
not man make it, and cannot man unmake it? Is it binding 
upon me who had no part in its institution—who, it may be, 
have no part in its action? The answer is that you must 
grant the validity of my idea of the state; it is the ignorance 
of this that forms the basis of false legislation and political 
error. 

First, what reason have you for the assumption that the 
state is acompact? Can you, as evidence, point to the time 
and place? Can you find man in an isolated condition, feel- 
ing his weakness and therefore agreeing to form a state? Or 
can you show, from the natwre of the state, that this assump- 
tion is demonstrably true? One or the other of these evi- 
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dences you must produce, or else you must admit your state- 
ment to be a baseless and unwarrantable assumption. 

What then, you ask, is the state if it be not a manufacture, 
a device of man? I answer that it (as well as human society) 
isa growth. Do you now, in turn, demand the evidence? 
In reply, I ask you to test it by this thought, and see whether 
any phenomena remain unexplained. I answer furthermore, 
that whatsoever is a growth, and therefore organic, can be 
completed from any part that may be given, and that with this 
thought a knowledge of the laws of growth (laws which each 
organism has within itself and laws which are peculiar to 
each organism) one can construct the state, for the same rea- 
son and with the same certainty that a man of science can 
complete the fish if you give him but one of the scales. The 
very idea of an organism will show you that an organism, 
and nothing but an organism, will answer this condition. 
The evidence of origin in time and place, for the same rea- 
son, cannot be given. When Agassiz has determined the 
laws of growthin an animal, he is through; he cannot give 
you the laws of its creation. When the natural philosopher 
reduces motion to attraction or gravitation, he can state its 
laws, but he cannot go back and explain its origin. When 
the botanist has ascertained the laws of growth in any plant, 
he can cultivate it with success, but he cannot go back and 
tell us its origin; he cannot say why the one seed should 
produce the rose and another the thistle; he can only say 
such is the law of its growth, and’ this it must obey. Why 
can we not gratify this universal longing to know why, in- 
stead of how, God acts; why He should prescribe one mode 
of growth rather than another? Because we are stating acon- 
tradiction, and Divinity itself cannot realize a contradiction. 
What is this contradiction? The proposition to go back of 
the beginning. But the beginning is the initial point; noth- 
ing, therefore, can exist prior to the beginning. 

A state, therefore, is and must be a law unto itself, because 
every organism must follow its own laws of growth: we for 
our part can learn to comprehend the laws of growth, but can 
only control them by obeying, and can never get behind them, 
Now let this test be applied where you will, and let its valid- 
ity be determined by the results which you obtain. 
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A few words only in exemplification. Why is there so much 
foolish legislation? Because legislators, being human, mis- 
take their own views for the voice of the universally rational 
element of mankind. Because, not knowing that society is 
a growth, they try to substitute the work of individual man. 
Legislators, for example, have tried to destroy intemperance 
by legislative enactment, and the futility of their efforts is 
conclusive evidence of the unfitness of their means. Men 
may even seem to carry their points—may, as a legislative 
body, do unwise or unjust acts,—and yet, because the state 
is a growth (and it seems to me that no other view will ex- 
plain this), their acts fall dead. Legislatures have decided it 
rational to hang him who steals a horse, but the law is inope- 
rative; legislatures have proscribed intemperance, but the 
evil has not been destroyed. On the other hand, human wil- 
fulness or human malice may try to destroy the state, but the 
effort is vain, for it, like Christianity and all truth, lives on 
in spite of foolish zealots or stupid malignants. 

The state, like the plant, cannot prevent our giving it what 
it does not need for its perpetuation, but it will assimilate 
only what its laws of growth require; it will appropriate all 
that is truly rational, and repel the vain efforts of individual 
man to infix his whims and crudities. 


PHILOSOPHEMES. 


By A. Bronson ALcotr. 
Desire is the live spark of our immortality, all delights 
being seminal, spirit in tranfusion, and bodies in embryo. 


The Procreant instincts out of spirit’s chaste seat, 
Peopling Cosmos from Chaos in fashion complete. 


The Incarnation were not without sex, nor were “either 
sex alone but half itself.’ Hereby the One defends and em- 
bodies his Personality, returning into his Godhead while 
peopling matter with his image and intelligence. And this 
the ancient wise men obscurely signified in those mysteries 
wherein they represented the virile Hermes as the ideal Rea- 
son generating the visible world. The genesis is spiritual ; 
creation a descent and degradation: the spirit stooping to 
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organize. -Effects depend from their causes in descending se- 
ries and degrees successively. Spirit, the Cause of causes, 
incarnating, lives first, fashioning mankind, and through 
them generating the visible hierarchy of creatures and things 
in Nature. Nor were Nature extant had man preserved his 
rectitude inviolate. Nature being the man filling the void 
where himself should be; the man dismembered, deposed, 
he treading the while upon the prostrate torso of his fallen 
self. Behold the lapsed man striving throughout to recover 
his former self, but, wanting the generative force for self- 
recovery, pauses, faints, falls short of his quarry ;—systole, 
diastole, tugging incessantly at the cisterns, life ebbing from 
organ, atom seizing atom, element preying on element, till all 
return into the common chaos for renewal and regeneration. 

The Genesis is spiritual. The spirit incarnating souls in 
fitting organs, first fashioning mankind personally, and 
through his volitions generating the visible hierarchy or 
chain of creatures and things in Nature. Nature is the phy- 
siognomy of mind, and answers in feature and limbs to 
man’s loyalty or lapse from the law of personal rectitude. 

Sense. 

Our very senses furnish illustrations of our soul’s immate- 
riality in the perishing substances of which themselves are 
organized, as these were life’s effigy and weed. Superior to 
the changes of substances, the soul converts these the while 
into similitudes of its own imperishableness as it lends to 
all things visible their seeming consistency and permanence. 
Yet a thought dispels the illusion and dissipates the fleeting 
show in a moment. 

-“‘Invisibilia non decipiunt.” 

Sense, says Plotinus, is but the employment of the dor- 
mant soul. So much of the soul as is merged in body, so far 
it sleeps. And its vigilance is an ascent from the body, since 
a resurrection with body were but a transformation from 
sleep to sleep and from dream to dream, like mere passing 
in the dark from bed to bed. That alone is the real of ascen- 
sion which frees the soul from the shadowy essence of body. 


The One. 
“Of inferior beings, the human mind, self, or person, is the 
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most simple and undivided essence. And the Supreme Fa- 
ther is the most perfect One.” 

The presupposition of Personality alone renders the One 
thinkable, and things realizable to the Mind. There is noth- 
ing where the One is not. Matter were not, void of Spirit to 
animate and uphold it. And where Spirit is, there is Person- 
ality, a self-determining will reconciling extremes, convert- 
ing other intoone. The will includes threefoldness of opera- 
tion, being the sub-God in the Person, and bridging the 
chasm between Nature and Spirit. Three in one and one in 
three, the Person transcends Nature and denominates it. It 
is the copulative of Spirit. There is but one One, since to be 
One is to be a Will, not having a will merely, but to be per- 
sonally inseparably One and eternal. God is the One, the 
Person; and Man is one personally embosomed in His spir- 
itual Oneness, bereft of which he were an individual crea- 
ture,and no more. Nature is other, or many; being less 
than one, or oneless, will-less, impersonal, and a thing, dual, 
divided, Nature recoiling on itself. Man partakes of the tri- 
- ple life in virtue of his will. Inferior creatures fall short of 
Personality, being under fate or the twoness that bestrides 
them. Lapsing out of the oneness, souls dualize themselves, 
debased hereby into duplicity and individualism. This Per- 
sonal identity is spiritual, not numerical merely, souls being 
one, bodies not one. Any number of bodies, or of things, 
never attain to unity, since it is the one in each that defines 
and denotes it. The Personality is copulative, not disjunc- 
tive, and notation is not predicable of body but of opirit, 


One is the One in holy Three, 
While lapsed in Self ’s duplicity. 


Faith. 


Faith suffices where knowledge is wanting: an instinct, 
having a lively human root in some tender association, some 
outward rite—some sacred place, person, book —all clearly 
entwisted with the affections and cropping out in some home- 
ly mythology, running far into the past; then wonder, cre- 
dulity, superstition qualifying all these persuasions, and 
idealizing what is thus cherished and loved as a part of one’s 
Personality itself. Man is not a terrestrial plant but a celes- 
tial, blossoming in time, to ripen its fruit in eternity. 
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PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 
By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Kénigsberg. 
Translated by ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


SECOND PART. 
The Special Elements of Education. 


§ 51. Education in general consists in the development in 
man of his inborn theoretical and practical rationality; it 
takes on the form of labor, which changes that state or 
condition, which appears at first only as a mere concep- 
tion, into a fixed habit, and transfigures individuality into 
a worthy humanity. Education ends in that emancipa- 
tion of the youth which places him on his own feet. The 
special elements which form the concrete content of all Edu- 
cation in general are the Life, Cognition, and Will of man. 
Without life mind has no phenomenal reality; without cog- 
nition, no genuine, i.e. conscious, will; and without will, 
no self-assurance of life and of cognition. It is true that 
these three elements are in real existence inseparable, and 
that consequently in the dialectic they continually pass over 
into one another. But none the less on this account do they 
themselves prescribe their own succession, and they have 
a reletive and periodical ascendancy over each other. In 

Infancy, up to the fifth or sixth year, the‘purely physical 
development takes the precedence ; Childhood is the time of 
learning, in a proper sense, an act by which the child gains 
for himself the picture of the world such as mature minds, 
through experience and insight, have painted it; and, finally, 
Youth is the transition period to practical activity, to which 
the self-determination of the will must give the first impulse. 

§ 52. The classification of the special elements of Peda- 
gogics is hence very simple: (1) the Physical, (2) the Intel- 
lectual, (3) the Practical. (We sometimes apply to these the 
words Orthobiotics, Didactics, and Pragmatics.) 

—Aisthetic training constitutes only an element of the edu- 
cation of Intellectual Education, just as social, moral, and 
religious training form elements of Practical Education. But 
because these latter elements concern themselves with what 
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is external, the name “Pragmatics” is appropriate. In this 
sphere, Pedagogics should coincide with Politics, Ethics, and 
Religion ; but it is distinguished from them through the apti- 
tude which it brings with it of putting into practice the prob- 
lems of the other three. The scientific arrangement of these 
ideas must therefore show that the former, as the more ab- 
stract, constitutes the conditions, and the latter, as the more 
concrete, the ground of the former, which are presupposed ; 
and in consequence of this it is itself their principal teleo- 
logical presupposition, just as in man the will presupposes 
the cognition, and cognition life; while, at the same time, 
life, in a deeper sense, must presuppose cognition, and cog- 


nition will.— 
First Division. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


§ 53. The art of living rightly is based upon a comprehen- 
sion of the process of Life. Life is the restless dialectic 
which ceaselessly transforms the inorganic into the organic, 
but at the same time creates out of itself another inorganic, 
in which it separates from itself whatever part of the inor- 
ganic has not been assimilated, which it took up as a stimu- 
lant, and that which has become dead and burned out. The 
organism is healthy when its reality corresponds to this idea 
of the dialectic, of a life which moves up and down, to and 
fro; of formation and re-formation, of organizing and disor- 
ganizing. All the rules for Physical Education, or of Hygi- 
ene, are derived from this conception. 

§ 54. It follows from this that the change of the inorganic 
to the organic is going on not only in the organism as a whole, 
but also in its every organ and in every part of every organ; 
and that the organic as soon as it has attained its highest 
point of energy, is again degraded to the inorganic and 
thrown out. Every cell has its history. Activity is, there- 
fore, not contradictory to the orgahism, but favors in it the 
natural progressive and regressive metamorphosis. This pro- 
cess can go on harmoniously; that is, the organism can be 
in health only when not only the whole organism, but each 
special organ, is allowed, after its productive activity, the 
corresponding rest and recreation necessary for its self- 
renewal. We have this periodicity exemplified in waking 
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and sleeping, also in exhalation and inhalation, excretion 
and taking in of material. When we have discovered the 
relative antagonism of the organs and their periodicity, we 
have found the ‘secret of the perennial renewal of life. 

§ 55. Fatigue makes its appearance when any organ, or the 
organism in general, is denied time for the return movement 
into itself and for renovation. It is possible for some one 
organ, as if isolated, to exercise a great and long-continued 
activity, even to the point of fatigue, while the other organs 
rest; as e.g. the lungs, in speaking, while the other parts are 
quiet; on the other hand, it is not well to speak and run at 
the same time. The idea that one can keep the organism in 
better condition by inactivity, is an error which rests upon a 
mechanical apprehension of life. Equally false is the idea 
that health depends upon the quantity and excellence of the 
food; without the force to assimilate it, it acts fatally rather 
than stimulatingly. True strength arises only from activity. 

—The later physiologists will gradually destroy, in the 
system of culture of modern people, the preconceived notion 
which recommended for the indolent and lovers of pleasure 
powerful stimulants, very fat food, &. Excellent works ex- 
ist on this question.— 

§ 56. Physical Education, as it concerns the repairing, the 
motor, or the nervous, activities, is divided into (1) Diatetics, 
(2) Gymnastics, (8) Sexual Education. In real life these ac- 
tivities are scarcely separable, but for the sake of exposition 
we must consider them apart. In the regular development of 
the human being, moreover, the repairing system has a rela- 
tive precedence to the motor system, and the latter to the 
sexual maturity. But Pedagogics can treat of these ideas 
only with reference to the infant, the child, and the youth. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 

§ 57. Dietetics is the art of sustaining the normal repair of 
the organism. Since this organism is, in the concrete, an 
individual one, the general principles of dietetics must, in 
their manner of application, vary with the sex, the age, the 
temperament, the occupation, and the other conditions, of the 
individual. Pedagogics as a science can only go over its gen- 
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eral principles, and these can be named briefly. If we attempt 
to speak of details, we fall easily into triviality. So very 
important to the whole life of man is the proper care of his 
physical nature during the first stages of its development, 
that the science of Pedagogics must not omit to consider the 
different systems which different people, according to their 
time, locality, and culture, have made for themselves; many, 
it is true, embracing some preposterous ideas, but in general 
never devoid of justification in their time. 

§ 58. The infant’s first nourishment must be the milk of its 
mother. The substitution of a nurse should be only an ex- 
ception justified alone by the illness of the mother; as a 
rule, as happens in France, it is simply bad, because a for- 
eign physical and moral element is introduced into the family 
through the nurse. The milk of an animal can never be as 
good for a child. 

§ 59. When the teeth appear, the child is first able to eat 
solid food; but, until the second teeth come, he should be fed 
principally on light, fluid nourishment, and on vegetable diet. 

§ 60. When the second teeth are fully formed, the human 
being is ready for animal as well as vegetable food. Too 
much meat is not good; but it is an anatomical error to sup- 
pose that man, by the structure of his stomach, was origi- 
nally formed to live alone on vegetable diet, and that animal 
food is a sign of his degeneracy. 

—The Hindoos, who subsist principally on vegetable diet, 
are not, as has been often asserted, a very gentle race: a 
glance into their history, or into their erotic poetry, shows 
them to be quite as passionate as other peoples.— 

§ 61. Man is omnivorous. Children have therefore a natu- 
ral desire to taste of everything. For them eating and drink- 
ing possess a kind of poetry; there is a theoretic ingredient 
blended with the material enjoyment. They have, on this 
account, a proneness to indulge, which is deserving of pun- 
ishment only when it is combined with disobedience and 
secrecy, or when it betrays cunning and greediness. 

§ 62. Children need much sleep, because they are undergo- 
ing the most active progressive metamorphosis. In after-life 


sleep and waking should be subjected to periodical regula- 
tion, but not too exactly. 
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§ 63. The clothing of children should be adapted to them; 
i.e. it should be cut according to the shape of the body, and 
it must be loose enough to allow free play to their desire for 
movement. 

—With regard to this as well as to the sleeping arrange- 
ments for children, less in regard to food—which is often 
too highly spiced and too liberal in tea, coffee, &c.—our age 
has become accustomed to avery rational system. The cloth- 
ing of children must be not only comfortable, but it should be 
made of simple and cheap material, so that the free enjoy- 
ment of the child ‘may not be marred by the constant internal 
anxiety that a rent or a spot may bring him a fault-finding 
or angry word. From too great care as to clothing, may arise 
a meanness of mind which at last pays too great respect to 
it, or an empty frivolity. This last may be induced by dress- 
ing children too conspicuously.— 

§ 64. Cleanliness is a virtue to which children should be 
accustomed for the sake of their physical well-being, as well 
as because, in a moral point of view, it is of the greatest sig- 
nificance. Cleanliness will not endure that things shall be 
deprived of their proper individuality through the elemental 
chaos. It retains each as distinguished from every other. 
While it makes necessary to man pure air, cleanliness of 
surroundings, of clothing, and of his body, it develops in him 
a sense by which he perceives accurately the particular lim- 
its of being in general. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 
Gymnastics. 

§ 65. Gymnastics is the art of systematic training of the 
muscular system. The action of the voluntary muscles, which 
are regulated by the nerves of the brain, in distinction from 
the involuntary automatic muscles depending on the spinal 
cord, while they are the means of man’s intercourse with the 
external world, at the same time re-act upon the automatic 
muscles in digestion and sensation. Since the movement of 
the muscular fibres consists in the change of contraction and 
expansion, it follows that Gymnastics must bring about a 


change of movement which shall both contract and expand 
the muscles. 
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§ 66. The system of gymnastic exercise of any nation cor- 
responds always to its way of fighting. So long as this 
consists in the personal struggle of a hand-to-hand contest, 
Gymnastics will seek to increase as much as possible indi- 
vidual strength and adroitness. As soon as the far-reaching 
missiles projected from fire-arms become the centre of all the 
operations of war, the individual is lost in a body of men, out 
of which he emerges only relatively in sharp-shooting, in the 
charge, in single contests, and in the retreat. Because of this 
incorporation of the individual in the one great whole, and 
because of the resulting unimportance of spersonal bravery, 
modern Gymnastics can never be the same as it was in an- 
cient times, even putting out of view the fact that the subjec- 
tiveness of the modern spirit is too great to allow it to devote 
so much attention to the care of the body, and the admira- 
tion of its beauty, as was given by the Greeks. 

—The Turners’ unions and halls in Germany belong to the 
period of subjective enthusiasm of the German student popu- 
lation, and had a political significance. At present, they 
have been brought back to their proper place as an Educa- 
tional means, and they are of great value, especially in large 
cities. Among the mountains, and even in the country towns, 
a special institution for bodily exercise is less necessary, for 
the matter takes care of itself. The attractions of the situa- 
tion and the games help to foster it. In great cities, how- 
ever, the houses are offen destitute of halls or open places 
where the children can take exercise in their leisure moments. 
In these cities, therefore, there must be some gymnastic hall 
where the sense of fellowship may be developed. Gym- 
nastics are not so essential for girls. In its place, dancing is 
sufficient, and gymnastics should be employed for them only 
where there exists any special weakness or deformity, when 
they may be used as a restorative or preservative. They are 
not to become Amazons. The boy, on the contrary, needs to . 
acquire the feeling of good-fellowship. It is true that the 
school develops this in a measure, but not fully, because it — 
determines the standing of the boy through his intellectual 
ambition. The academical youth will not take much interest 
in special gymnastics unless he can gain preéminence there- 
in. Running, leaping, climbing, and lifting, are too mean- | 
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-ingless for their more mature spirits. They can take a lively 
interest only in the exercises which have a warlike charac- 
ter. With the Prussians, and some other German states, the 
art of Gymastics identifies itself with military concerns.— 

§ 67. The real idea of Gymnastics must always be that the 
spirit shall rule over its naturalness, and shall make this an 
energetic and docile servant of its will. Strength and adroit- 
ness mugt unite and become confident skill. Strength, car- 
ried to its extreme produces the athlete; adroitness, to its 
extreme, the acrobat. Pedagogics must avoid both. All im- 
mense force, fit only for display, must be held as far away 
as the idea of teaching Gymnastics with the motive of utility ; 
e.g. that by swimming one may save his life when he falls 
into the water, &c. Among other things, this may also be a 
consequence ; but the principle in general must always re- 

_ mnain: the necessity of the spirit of subjecting its organism of 

the body to the condition of a perfect means, so that it may 

never find itself limited by it. 

§ 68. Gymnastic exercises form a series from simple to 
compound. There appears to be so much arbitrariness in 
them that it is always very agreeable to the mind to find, on 
nearer inspection, some reason. The movements are (1) of 
the lower, (2) of the upper extremities ; (3) of the whole bo- 
dy, with relative striking out, now of the upper, now of the 
lower extremities. We distinguish, therefore, foot, arm, and 
trunk movements. 

§ 69. (1) The first series of foot-movements is the most 
important, and conditions the carriage of all the rest of the 
body. They are (a) walking; (0) running; (c) leaping: each 
of these being capable of modifications, as the high and the 
low leap, the prolonged and the quick run. Sometimes we 
give to these different names, according to the means used, 
as walking on stilts; skating; leaping with a staff, or by 
means of the hands, as vaulting. Dancing is only the art of 
the graceful mingling of these movements; and balancing, 
only one form of walking. 

§ 70. (2) The second series embraces the arm-movements, 
and it repeats also the movements of the first series. It in- 
cludes (a) lifting; (6) swinging; (c) throwing. All pole and 
bar practice comes under lifting, also climbing and carrying. 
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Under throwing, come quoit and ball-throwing, and nine-pin 
playing. All these movements are distinguished from each 
other, not only quantitatively but also qualitatively, in the 
position of the stretched and bent muscles; e.g. running is 
something different from quick walking. 

§ 71. (3) The third series, or that of movements of the 
whole body, differs from the preceding two, which should 
precede it, in this, that it brings the organism into contact 
with a living object, which it has to overcome through its 
own activity. This object is sometimes an element, some- 
times an animal, sometimes a man. Our divisions then are 
(a) swimming ; (0) riding; (c) fighting, or single combat. In 
swimming, one must conquer the yielding liquid material of 
water by arm and foot movements. The resistance met on 
account of currents and waves may be very great, but it is 
still that of a will-less and passive object. But in riding . 
| man has to deal with a self-willed being whose vitality calls 
| forth not only his strength but also his intelligence and cour- 
| age. The exercise is therefore very complicated, and the rider 
must be able perpetually to individualize it according to the 
necessity ; at the same time, he must give attention not only 
to the horse, but to the nature of the ground and the entire 
| surroundings. But it is only in the struggle with men that 


Gymnastics reaches its highest point, for in this man offers 
himself as a living antagonist to man and brings him into 
danger. It is no longer the spontaneous activity of an unrea- 
soning existence; it is the resistance and attack of intelli- 
gence itself with which he has to deal. Fighting, or single 
combat, is the truly chivalrous exercise, and this may be 
combined with horsemanship. 
| —In the single combat there is found also a qualitative 
modification, whence we have three systems: (a) boxing and 
wrestling; (0) fencing with sticks; and (c) rapier and broad- 
if sword fencing. In the first, which was cultivated to its high- 
est point among the Greeks, direct immediateness rules. In 
| 


i the boxing of the English, a sailor-like propensity of this 
i nation, fist-fighting is still retained as a custom. Fencing 
HI with a stick is found among the French mechanics, the so- 
called compagnons. Men often use the cane in their contests; 
it is a sort of refined club. When we use the sword or rapier, 


| 
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the weapon becomes deadly. The Southern Europeans excel 
in the use of the rapier, the Germans in that of the sword. 
But the art of single combat is much degenerated, and the 
pistol-duel, through its increasing frequency, proves this de- 
generation.— 

THIRD CHAPTER. 


Sexual Education. 


Nors.—The paragraphs relating to Sexual Education are designed for parents 
rather than for teachers, the parent being the natural educator of the family and 
sexual education relating to the preservation and continuance of the family. 

.This chapter is accordingly, for the most part, omitted here. It contains judi- 
cious reflections, invaluable to parents and guardians.—7*. 


§ 72. Gymnastic exercises fall naturally into a systematic 
arrangement determined by the chronological order of devel- 
opment through infancy, childhood, and youth. Walking, 
running, and leaping belong, to the first period ; lifting, swing- 
ing, and throwing, to the second; swimming, riding, and 
bodily contests, to the third, and these last may also be con- 
tinued into manhood. But with the arrival at youth, a new 
epoch makes its appearance in the organism. It prepares 
itself for the propagation of the species. It expands the indi- 
vidual through the need which he feels of uniting himself 
with another individual of the same species, but who isa 
polar opposite to him, in order to preserve the two in a new 
individual. The blood rushes more vigorously; the muscu- 
lar strength becomes more easily roused into activity; an 
indefinable impulse, a sweet melancholy takes possession 
of the being. This period demands a special care in the 
educator. 

§ 73. The general preventive guards must be found in a 
rational system of food and exercise. By care in these direc- 
tions, the development of the bones, and with them of the 
brain and spinal cord at this period, may be led to a proper 
strength, and that the easily-moulded material may not be 
perverted from its normal functions in the development of 
the body toa premature manifestation of the sexual instinct. 

§ 74. Special forethought is necessary lest the brain be too 
early over-strained, and lest, in consequence of such preco- 
cious and excessive action, the foundation for a morbid exci- 
tation of the whole nervous system be laid, which may easily 
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lead to effeminate and voluptuous reveries, and to brooding 
over obscene representations. The excessive reading of nov- 
els, whose exciting pages delight in painting the love of the 
sexes for each other and its sensual phases, may lead to this, 
and then the mischief is done. 


Sxconp Division. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


§ 80. Mens sana in corpore sano is correct as a pedagogical 
maxim, but false in the judgment of individual cases ; because 
it is possible, on the one hand, to have a healthy mind in an 
unhealthy body, and, on the other hand, an unhealthy mind 
in a healthy body. To strive after the harmony of soul and 
body is the material condition of all proper activity. The 
development of intelligence presupposes physical health. 
Here we are to speak of the science of the art of Teaching. 
This had its condition on- the side of nature, as was before 
seen, in physical Education, but in the sphere of mind it is 
related to Psychology and Logic. It unites, in Teaching, con- 
siderations on Psychology as well as a Logical method. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
The Psychological Presupposition. 

§ 81. If we would have a sound condition of Philosophy, it 
must, in intellectual Education, refer to the conception of 
mind which has been unfolded in Psychology; and it must 
appear as a defect in scientific method if Psychology, or at 
least the conception of the theoretical mind, is treated again 
as within Pedagogics. We must take something for granted. 
Psychology, then, will be consulted no further than is requi- 
site to place on a sure basis the pedagogical function which 
relates to it. 

§ 82. The conception of attention is the most important to 
Pedagogics of all those derived from Psychology. Mind is 
essentially self-activity. Nothing exists for it which it does 
not itself posit as its own. We hear it not seldom implied 
that something from outside conditions must make an im- 
pression on the mind, but this is an error. Mind lets noth- 
ing act upon it unless it has rendered itself receptive to it. 
Without this preparatory self-excitation the object does not 
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really penetrate it, and it passes by the object unconsciously 
or indifferently. The horizon of perception changes for each 
person with his peculiarities and culture. Attention is the 
adjusting of the observer to the object in order to seize. it in 
its unity and diversity. Relatively, the observer allows, for 
- a moment, his relation, to all other surroundings to cease, so 
that he may establish a relation with this one. Without this 
essentially spontaneous activity, nothing exists for the mind. 
All result in teaching and learning depends upon the clear- 
ness and strength with which distinctions are made, and the 
saying, bene gui distinguit bene docit, applies as well to the 
pupil. 

§ 83. Attention, depending as it does on the self-determin- 
ation of the observer, can therefore be improved, and the pu- 
pil made attentive, by the educator. Education must accus- 
tom him to an exact, rapid, and many-sided attention, so that 
at the first contact with an object he may grasp it sufficiently 
and truly, and that it shall not be necessary for him always 
to be adding to his acquisitions concerning it. The twilight 
and partialness of intelligence which forces us always to new 
corrections because a pupil at the very commencement did 
not give entire attention, must not be tolerated. 


§ 84. We learn from Psychology that mind does not consist 
of distinct faculties, but that what we choose to call so are only 
different activities of the same power. Each one is just as 
essential as the other, on which account Education must grant 
to each faculty its claim to the same fostering care. If we 
would construe correctly the axiom a potiori fit denominatio 
to mean that man is distinguished from animals by thought, 
and that mediated will is not the same as thought, we. must 
not forget that feeling and representing are not less neces- 
sary toa truly complete human being. The special direction 
which the activity of apprehending intelligence takes are 
(1) Perception, (2) Conception, (8) Thinking. Dialectically, 
they pass over into each other; not that Perception rises into 
Conception, and Conception into Thinking, but that Thinking 
goes back into Conception, and this again into Perception. 
In the development of the young, the Perceptive faculty is 
most active in the infant, the Conceptive in the child, and the 
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Thinking in the youth; and thus we may distinguish an in- 
tuitive, an imaginative, and a logical epoch. 

—Great errors arise from the misapprehension of these dif- 
ferent phases and of their dialectic, since the different forms 
which are suitable to the different grades of youth are min- 
gled. The infant certainly thinks while he perceives, but this 
thinking is to him unconscious. Or, if he has acquired per- 
ceptions, he makes them into conceptions, and demonstrates 
his freedom in playing with them. This play must not be 
taken as mere amusement; it also signifies that he takes 
care to preserve his self-determination, and his power of 
idealizing, in opposition to the pleasant filling of his con- 
sciousness with material. Herein the delight of the child for 
fairy tales finds its reason. The fairy tale constantly destroys 
the limits of common actuality. The abstract understanding 
cannot endure this arbitrariness and want of fixed conditions, 
and thus would prefer that children should read, instead, 
home-made stories of the “Charitable Ann,” of the “Heediless 
Frederick,” of the “Inquisitive Wilhelmine,” &c. Above all, 
it praises “ Robinson Crusoe,” which contains much hetero- 
geneous matter, but nothing improbable. When the youth 
and maiden of necessity pass over into the earnestness of real 
life, the drying up of the imagination and the domination of 
the understanding presses in.— 


I. The Intuitive Epoch. 


§ 85. Perception, as the beginning of intellectual culture, 
is the free grasping of a content immediately present to the 
spirit. Education can do nothing directly toward the per- 
formance of this act; it can only assist in making it easy :— 
(1) it can isolate the subject of consideration ; (2) it can give 
facility in the transition to another; (3) it can promote the 
many-sidedness of the interest, by which means the return 
to a perception already obtained has always a fresh charm. 

§ 86. The immediate perception of many things is impos- 
sible, and yet the necessity for it is obvious. We must then 
have recourse to a mediated perception, and supply the lack 
of actual seeing by representations. But here the difficulty 
presents itself, that there are many objects which we are not 
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able to represent of the same size as they really are, and we 
must have a reduced scale; and there follows a difficulty in 
making the representation, as neither too large nor too small. 
An explanation is then also necessary as a judicious supple- 
ment to the picture. 

§ 87. Pictures are extremely valuable aids to instruction 
when they are correct and characteristic. Correctness must 
be demanded in these substitutes for natural objects, histo- 
rical persons and scenes. Without this correctness, the pic- 
ture, if not an impediment, is, to say the least, useless. 

—lIt is only since the last half of the seventeenth century, 
i.e. since the disappearance of real painting, that the picture- 
book has appeared as an educational means; first of all, 
coming from miniature painting. Up to that time, public life 
had plenty of pictures of arms, furniture, houses, and church- 
es; and men, from their fondness for constantly moving 
about, were more weary of immediate perception It was 
only afterwards when, in the excitement of the thirty-years’ 
war, the arts of Sculpture and Painting and Christian and 
Pagan Mythology became extinct, that there arose a greater 
necessity for pictured representations. The Orbis Rerum 
Sensualium Pictus, which was also to be janua linguarum 
reserata, of Amos Comenius, appeared first in 1658, and was 
reprinted in 1805. Many valuable illustrated books followed. 
Since that time innumerable illustrated Bibles and histories 
have appeared, but many of them look only to the pecu- 
niary profit of the author or the publisher. It is revolting to 
see the daubs that are given tochildren. They are highly 
colored, but as to correctness, to say nothing of character, 
they are good for nothing. With a little conscientiousness 
and scientific knowledge very different results could be ob- 
tained with the same outlay of money and of strength. The 
uniformity which exists in the stock of books which Ger- 
man book-selling has set in circulation is really disgraceful. 
Everywhere we find the same types, even in ethnographical 
pictures. In natural history, the illustrations were often 
drawn from the imagination or copied from miserable mod- 
els. This has changed very much for the better. The same 
is true of architectural drawings and landscapes, for which 
we have now better copies.— 
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§ 88. Children have naturally a desire to collect things, and 
this may be so guided that they shall collect and arrange 
plants, butterflies, beetles, shells, skeletons, &c., and thus 
gain exactness and reality in their perception. Especially 
should they practise drawing, which leads them to form ex- 
act images of objects. But drawing, as children practise it, 
does not have the educational significance of cultivating in 
them an appreciation of art, but rather that of educating the 
eye, as this must be exercised in estimating distances, sizes, 
and colors. It is, moreover, a great gain in many ways, if, 
through a suitable course of lessons in drawing, the child is 
advanced to a knowledge of the elementary forms of nature. 

—That pictures should affect children as works of art is 
not to be desired. They confine themselves at first to distin- 
guishing the outlines and colors, and do not yet appreciate 
the execution. If the children have access to real works of 
art, we may safely trust.in their power, and quietly await 
their moral or esthetic effect.— 

§ 89. In order that looking at pictures shall not degenerate 
into mere diversion, explanations should accompany them. 
Only when the thought embodied in the illustration is point- 
ed out, can they be useful as a means of instruction. Simply 
looking at them is of as little value towards this end as is 
water for baptism without the Holy Spirit. Our age inclines 
at present to the superstition that man is able, by means 
of simple intuition, to attain a knowledge of the essence of 
things, and thereby dispense with the trouble of thinking. 
Illustrations are the order of the day, and, in the place of 
enjoyable descriptions, we find miserable pictures. It is in 
vain to try to get behind things, or to comprehend them, ex- 
cept by thinking. 

§ 90. The ear as well as the eye must be cultivated. Music 
must be considered the first educational means to this end, 
but it should be music inspired by ethical purity. Hearing 
is the most internal of all the senses, and should on this 
account be treated with the greatest delicacy. Especially 
should the child be taught that he is not to look upon speech 
as merely a vehicle for communication and for gaining in- 
formation; it should also give pleasure, and therefore he 
should be taught to speak distinctly and with a good style, 
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and this he can do only when he carefully considers what he 
is going to say. 

—Among the Greeks, extraordinary care was given to mu- 
sical cultivation, especially in its ethical relation. Sufficient 
proof of this is found in the admirable detailed statements 
on this point in the “Republic” of Plato and in the last book 
of the “Politics” of Aristotle. Among modern nations, also, 
music holds a high place, and makes its appearance as a con- 
stant element of education.’ Piano-playing has become gen- 
eral, and singing is also taught. But the ethical significance 
of music is too little considered. Instruction in music often 
aims only to train pupils for display in society, and the ten- 
dency of the melodies which are played is restricted more 
and more to orchestral pieces of an exciting or bacchanalian 
character. The railroad gallop-style only makes the nerves 
of youth vibrate with stimulating excitement. Oral speech, 
the highest form of the personal manifestation of mind, was 
also treated with great reverence by the ancients. Among 
us, communication is so generally carried on by writing and 
reading, that the art of speaking distinctly, correctly, and 
agreeably, has become very much neglected. Practice in 
declamation accomplishes, as a general thing, very little in 
this direction. But we may expect that the increase of pub- 
lic speaking occasioned by our political and religious assem- 
blies may have a favorable influence in this particular.— 


Il. The Imaginative Epoch. 


§ 91. The activity of Perception results in the formation of 
an internal picture or image of its ideas which intelligence 
can call up at any time without the sensuous, immediate pres- 
ence of its object, and thus, through abstraction and general- 
ization, arises the conception. The mental image may (1) be 
compared with the perception from which it sprang, or (2) it 
may be arbitrarily altered and combined with other images, 
or (3) it may be held fast in the form of abstract signs or sym- 
bols which intelligence invents for it. Thus originate the 
functions (1) of the verification of conceptions, (2) of the crea- 
tive imagination, and (3) of memory; but for their full de- 
velopment we must refer to Psychology. 

§ 92. (1) The mental image which we form of an object may 
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be correct; again, it may be partly or wholly defective, if we 
have neglected some of the predicates of the perception which 
presented themselves, or in so far as we have added to it other 
predicates which only seemingly belonged to it, and which 
were attached to it only by its accidental empirical connection 
with other existences. Education must, therefore, foster the 
habit of comparing our conceptions with the perceptions from 
which they arose; and these perceptions, since they are lia- 
ble to change by reason of their empirical connection with 
other objects, must be frequently compared with our con- 
ceptions previously formed by abstractions from them. 

§ 93. (2) We are thus limited in our conceptions by our 
perceptions, but we exercise a free control over our concep- 
tions. We can create out of them, as simple elements, the 
manifold mental shapes which we do not treat as given to us, 
but as essentially our own work. In Pedagogics, we must not 
only look upon this freedom as if it were only to afford gra- 
tification, but as the reaction of the absolute ideal native 
mind against the dependence in which the empirical recep- 
tion of impressions from without, and their reproduction in 
conceptions, place it. In this process, it does not only fash- 
ion in itself the phenomenal world, but it rather fashions out 
of itself a world which is all its own. . 

§ 94. The study of Art comes here to the aid of Pedagogics, 
especially with Poetry, the highest and at the same time the 
most easily communicated. The imagination of the pupil 
can be led by means of the classical works of creative ima- 
gination to the formation of a good taste both as regards 
ethical value and beauty of form. The proper classical works 
for youth are those which nations have produced in the earli- 
est stages of their culture. These works bring children face 
to face with the picture which mind has sketched for itself in 
one of the necessary stages of its development. This is the 
real reason why our children never weary of reading Homer 
and the stories of the Old Testament. Polytheism and the 
heroism which belongs to it are just as substantial an element 
of childish conception as monotheism with its prophets and 
patriarchs. We stand beyond both, because we are medi- 
ated by both, and embrace both in our stand-point. 


—The purest stories of literature designed for the amuse- 
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ment of children from their seventh to their fourteenth year, 
consist always of those which were honored by nations and 
the world at large. One has only to notice in how many 
thousand forms the stories of Ulysses are reproduced by 
the writers of children’s tales. Becker’s “Tales of Ancient 
Times,” Gustav Schwab’s most admirable “Sagas of Antiqui- 
ty,” Karl Grimm’s “Tales of Olden Times,” &c., what were 
they without the well-talking, wily favorite of Pallas, and 
the divine swine-herd? And just as indestructible are the 
stories of the Old Testament up to the separation of Judah 
and Israel. These patriarchs with their wives and children, 
these judges and prophets, these kings and priests, are by no 
means ideals of virtue in the notion of our modern lifeless 
morality, which would smooth out of its pattern-stories for 
the “dear children” everything that is hard and uncouth. 
For the very reason that the shadow-side is not wanting here, 
and that we find envy, vanity, evil desire, ingratitude, crafti- 
ness, and deceit, among these fathers of the race and leaders 
of “God’s chosen people,” have these stories so great an 
educational value. Adam, Cain, Abraham, Joseph, Samson, 
and David, have justly become as truly world-historical types 
as Achilles and Patroclus, Agamemnon and Iphigenia, Hec- 
tor and Andromache, Ulysses and Penelope.— 

§ 95. There may be produced also, out of the si:nvlest and 
most primitive phases of different epochs of culture of one 
and the same people, stories which answer to the imagination 
of children, and represent to them the characteristic features 
of the past of their people. 

—The Germans possess such a collection of their stories in 
‘their popular books of the “Horny Sigfried,” of the “Heymon 
Children,” of “Beautiful Magelone,” “Fortunatus,” “The 
Wandering Jew,” “Faust,” “The Adventurous Simplicissi- 
mus,” ‘The Schildbirger,” “The Island of Felsenburg,” 
“Lienhardgand Gertrude,” &c. Also, the art works of the 
great masters which possess national significance must be 
spoken of here, as the Don Quixote of Cervantes.— 

§ 96. The most general form in which the childish imagin- 
ation finds exercise is that of fairy-tales; but Education must 
take care that it has these in their proper shape as national 
productions, and that they are not of the morbid kind 
Vol. vii.—5 
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which poetry so often gives us in this species of literature, 
and which not seldom degenerate to sentimental caricatures 
and silliness. 

—The East Indian stories are most excellent because they 
have their origin with a childlike people who live wholly in 
the imagination. By means of the Arabian filtration, which 
took place in Cairo in the flourishing period of the Egyptian 
caliphs, all that was too characteristically Indian was ex- 
cluded, and they were made in the “ Tales of Scheherezade,” 
a book for all peoples, with whose far-reaching power in 
child-literature, the local stories of a race, as e.g. Grimm’s 
admirable ones of German tradition, cannot compare. Fairy- 
tales made to order, as we often see them, with a medizval 
Catholic tendency, or very moral and dry, are a bane to the 
youthful imagination in their stale sweetness. We must 
here add, however, that lately we have had some better suc- 
cess in our attempts since we have learned to distinguish 
between the naive natural poetry, which is without reflec- 
tion, and the poetry of art, which is conditioned by criti- 
cism and an ideal. This distinction has produced good fruits 
even in the picture-books of children. The pretensions 
of the gentlemen who printed illustrated books containing 
nothing more solid than the alphabet and the multiplication 
table have become less prominent since such men as Speck- 
ter, Fréhlich, Gutsmuths, Hofman (the writer of “ Slovenly 
Peter”), and others, have shown that seemingly trivial things 
can be handled with intellectual power, if one is blessed 
with it, and that nothing is more opposed to the child’s 
imagination than the childishness with which so many writers 
for children have fallen when they attempted to descend witli 
dignity from their presumably lofty stand-point. Men are 
beginning to understand that Christ promised the kingdom 
of heaven to little children on other grounds than because 
they had as it were the privilege of being thoughtless and 
foolish.— 


§ 97. For youth and maidens, especially as they approach 
manhood and womanhood, the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion must allow the earnestness of actuality to manifest 
itself in its undisguised energy. This earnestness, no ionger 
through the symbolism of play but in its objective reality, 
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must now thoroughly penetrate the conceptions of the youth 
so that it shall prepare him to seize hold of the machinery of 
active life. Instead of the all-embracing Epos they should 
now read Tragedy, whose purifying process, through the 
alternation of fear and pity, unfolds to the youth the secret 

of all human destiny, sin and its expiation. The works best 

adapted to lead to history on this side are those of biogra- 

phy—of ancient times, Plutarch; of modern times, the auto- 

biographies of Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau, Goethe, Varnha- 

gen, Jung Stilling, Moritz Arndt, &c. These autobiographies 

contain a view of the growth of individuality through its 

inter-action with the influences of its time, and, together with 

the letters and memoirs of great or at least note-worthy men,,. 
tend to produce a healthy excitement in the youth, who must. 
learn to fight his own battles through a knowledge of the 

battles of others. To introduce the youth to a knowledge of 
Nature and Ethnography no means are better than those of 
books of travel which give the charm of first contact, the joy 

of discovery, instead of the general consciousness of the con- 
quests of mind. 

—If educative literature on the one hand broadens the field 
of knowledge, on the other it may also promote its elabora- 
tion into ideal forms. This happens, ina strict sense, through 
philosophical literature. But only two different species of 
this are to be recommended to youth: (1) well-written trea- 
tises which endeavor to solve a single problem with spirit 
and thoroughness; or, (2) when the intelligence has grown 
strong enough for it, the classical works of a real philoso- 
pher. German literature is fortunately very rich in treatises 
of this kind in the works of Lessing, Herder, Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Humboldt, and Schiller. But nothing does 
more harm to youth than the study of works of mediocrity, 
or those of a still lower rank. They stupefy and narrow the 
mind by their empty, hollow, and constrained style. It is 
generally supposed that these standard works are too diffi- 
cult, and that one must first seize them in this trivial and 
diluted form in order to understand them. This is one of the 
most prevalent and most dangerous errors, for these Intro- 
ductions or Explanations, easily-comprehended Treatises, 
Summary Abstracts, are, because of their want of originality 
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and of the acuteness which belongs to it, much more difficult 
to understand than the standard work itself from which they 
drain their supplies. Education must train the youth to the 
courage which will attempt standard works, and it must not 
allow any such miserable preconceived opinions to grow up 
in his mind as that his understanding is totally unable to 
comprehend works like Fichte’s “Science of Knowledge,” the 
“Metaphysics” of Aristotle, or Hegel’s “ Phenomenology.” 
No science suffers so much as Philosophy from this false — 
popular opinion, which understands neither itself nor its au- 
thority. The youth must learn how to learn to understand, 
and, in order to do this, he must know that one cannot imme- 
diately understand everything in its finest subdivisions, and 
that on this account he must have patience, and must resolve 
to read over and over again, and to think over what he has 
read.— 

§ 98. (3) Imagination returns again within itself to per- 
ception in that it replaces, for conceptions, perceptions them- 
selves, which are to remind it of the previous conception. 
These perceptions may resemble in some way the perception 
which lies at the basis of the conception, and be thus more or 
_less symbolical ; or they may be merely arbitrary creations of 
the creative imagination, and are in this case pure signs. In 
common speech and writing, we call the free retaining of 
these perceptions created by imagination, and the recalling 
of the conceptions denoted by them, Memory. It is by no 
means a particular faculty of the mind, which is again sub- 
divided into memory of persons, names, numbers, &c. As to 
its form, memory is the stage of the dissolution of concep- 
tion; but as to its content, it arises from the interest which 
we take in a subject-matter. From this interest results, 
moreover, careful attention, and from this latter, facility in 
the reproductive imagination. If these acts have preceded, 
the fixing of a name, or of a number, in which the content in- 
teresting us is as it were summed up, is not difficult. When 
interest and attention animate us, it seems as if we did not 
need to be at all troubled about remembering anything. All 
the so-called mnemonic helps only serve to make more diffi- 

cult the act of memory. This act is in itself a double fanc- 
tion, consisting of, first, the fixing of the sign, and second, 
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the fixing of the conception subsumed under it. Since the 
mnemonic technique adds to these one more conception, 
through whose means the things with which we have to deal 
are to be fixed in order to be able freely to express them in 
us, it trebles the functions of remembering, and forgets that 
the mediation of these and their relation—wholly arbitrary 
and highly artificial—must also be remembered. The true 
help of memory consists in not helping it at all, but in sim- . 
ply taking up the object into the ideal regions of the mind 
by the force of the infinite self-determination which mind 
possesses. 

—Lists of names, as e.g. of the Roman emperors, of the 
popes, of the caliphs, of rivers, mountains, authors, cities, 
&c.; also numbers, as e.g. the multiplication table, the melt- 
ing points of minerals, the dates of battles, of births and 
deaths, &c., must be learned without aid. All indirect means 
only. serve to do harm here, and are required as self-discov- 
ered mediation only in case that interest or attention has 
become weakened.— 

§ 99. The means to be used, which result from the nature 
of memory itself, are on the one hand the pronouncing and 
writing of the names and numbers, and on the other, repeti- 
tion; by these we gain distinctness and certainty. 

—All artificial contrivances for quickening the memory 
vanish in comparison with the art of writing, in so far as 
this is not looked at as a means of relieving the memory. 
That a name or a number should be this or that, is a mere 
chance for the intelligence, an entirely meaningless accident 
to which we have unconditionally tu submit ourselves as un- 
alterable. The intelligence must be accustomed to put upon 
itself this constraint. 1n science proper, especially in Phi- 
losophy, our reason helps to produce one thought from 
others by means of the context, and we can discover names 
for the ideas from them.— 
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§ 100. In Conception there is attained a universality of 
intellectual action in so far as the empirical details are 
referred to a Schema, as Kant called it. But the necessity 
of the connection is wanting toit. To produce this is the 
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task of the thinking activity, which frees itself from all rep- 
resentations, and with its clearly defined determinations 
transcends conceptions. The Thinking activity frees itself 
from all sensuous representations by means of the processes 
of Conception and Perception. Comprehension, Judgment, 
and Syllogism, develop for themselves into forms which, as 
such, have no power of being perceived by the senses. But 
_ it does not follow from this that he who thinks cannot return 
out of the thinking activity and carry it with him into the 
sphere of Conception and Perception. The true thinking ac- 
tivity deprives itself of no content. The abstraction affecting 
a logical purism which looks down upon Conception and 
Perception as forms of intelligence quite inferior to itself, is 
a pseudo-thinking, a morbid and scholastic error. Education 
will be the better on its guard against this the more it has 
led the pupil by the legitimate road of Perception and Con- 
ception to Thinking. Memorizing especially is an excellent 
preparatory school for the Thinking activity, because it 
gives practice to the intelligence in exercising itself in ab- 
stract ideas. 

§ 101. The fostering of the Sense of Truth from the earli- 
est years up, is the surest way of leading the pupil to gain 
the power of thinking. The unprejudiced, disinterested yield- 
ing to Truth, as well as the effort to shun all deception and 
false seeming, are of the greatest value in strengthening the 
power of reflection, as this considers nothing of value but the 
actually existing objective circumstances. 

—The indulging an illusion as a pleasing recreation of the 
intelligence should be allowed, while lying must not be 
tolerated. Children have a natural inclination for mystifica- 
tions, for masquerades, for raillery, and for theatrical per- 
formances, &c. This inclination to illusion is perfectly nor- 
mal with them, and should be permitted. The graceful king- 
dom of Art is developed from it, as also the poetry of conver- 
sation in jest and wit. Although this sometimes becomes 
stereotyped into very prosaic conventional forms of speech, 
it is more tolerable than the awkward honesty which takes 
everything in its simple literal sense. And it is easy to 
discover whether children in such play, in the activity of free 
joyousness, incline to the side of mischief by their showing 
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a desire of satisfying their selfish interest. Then they must 
be checked, for in that case the cheerfulness of harmless 
joking gives way to premeditation and dissimulation.— 

§ 102. An acquaintance with logical forms is to be recom- 
mended as a special educational help in the culture of intel- 
ligence. The study of Mathematics does not suffice, because 
it presupposes Logic. Mathematics is related to Logic in the 
same way as Grammar, the Physical Sciences, &c. The logi- 
cal forms must be known explicitly in their pure independent 
forms, and not merely in their implicit state as immanent in 
objective forms. 


HAMLET. 


By D. J. 


Hamlet is the Sphinx of modern literature. The difference 
of opinion concerning its purport and character is quite as 
- general as the study of the work. Persons of the same grade 
of culture and ability hold the most contradictory theories 
respecting its signification; even the same persons change 
their notions about it at different periods of life. To others, 
again, it remains an unsolved mystery. Yet, curious to say, 
everybody recurs to this play as if it possessed some strange 
fascination over the mind, asif it had some secret nourish- 
ment for the spirit of man which always drew him back to 
take repeated drafts. A work to which intelligence thus clings 
must be something more than an idle riddle; in fact, it must 
lay open some of the profoundest problems of life. Even to 
appreciate and comprehend such a problem when stated, 
requires no ordinary degree of culture and thought. Every 
individual brings his own intellectual capacity to the com- 
prehension of the play, and it is no wonder that people differ 
so much since they have so many different mental measuring- 
rods. If one man has a deeper or shallower.-insight than an- 
other, there must be a corresponding difference of opinion. 
Also advancing years bring along great spiritual mutations; 
Vnew views of life and broader experience must reveal deeper 
phases in Hamlet, if it be that absolute work which enlight- 
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ened mankind generally believe it to be. Hence we may 
account for the frequent occurrence of a change of opinion in 
the same person at the several periods of life. Indeed, a man 
ought perhaps to change his opinion concerning this drama 
once every decade during the first forty years of his exist- 
ence; it would in most cases be a good sign of increased cul- 
ture and maturer intellect. According to our own premises, 
therefore, we can hardly expect to satisfy all or even the ma- 
jority, and to harmonize the many conflicting opinions. But 
we intend to grapple honestly with its difficulties, which are 
both many and great, and to attempt to state the thought 
which gives unity to its widely diversified parts. 

At the very threshold of the subject stands the question of 
Hamlet’s insanity. Was it real or feigned? If he is insane, 
and so intended by the poet, let us shut the book and say no 
more, for certainly there is nothing more to be said. But such 
is not the case. Art is the expression of Reason, and that too 
of the Reason of a nation, of an age, of an epoch; eliminate 
this principle, pray, what is left? Criticism, if it be true to 
its highest end, points out and unfolds the rational element 
in a drama or other work of Art; but here it could only say: 
this poem professedly depicts the Irrational, hence the Ugly. 
A piece which has as its theme the Ugly, cannot well possess 
much beauty. Moreover, what delight or instruction can there 
be in the portraiture of the Irrational? Think of the choicest 
spirits of this and former generations finding spiritual nour- 
ishment in the capricious oddities of a madman! In fact, this 
play would thus become repugnant alike to the intellectual 
and the moral nature of man: repugnant to his intellectual 
nature, for it would be stripped of all true intelligence in the 
dethronement of Reason; repugnant to his moral nature, for 
insanity destroys responsibility, and thus Hamlet could in 
nowise be held accountable for his acts. Here lies the great- 
est objection to the above-mentioned view: it takes away the 
notion of responsibility, and thereby blasts the very germ of 
the play. That the poet intends no such thing is very evi- 
dent. Hamlet has the profoundest sense of duty, the most 
sensitive moral nature; moreover, the termination of his ca- 
reer at the end of the piece shows how Shakespeare would 
have us regard the matter. To destroy an insane man for 
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his deeds would be not merely an absurdity but a moral hor- 
ror. The view that Hamlet is mad has lately been promul- 
gated with much emphasis by several physicians who have 
had large experience in the treatment of the insane. Their 
method of procedure is curious, resting upon a wholly phy- 
sical basis, though they are judging a work of Art; they 
carefully reckon up the symptoms and show the various 
stages, evidently regarding Hamlet as a treatise on insanity. 
One is at first inclined to think that these doctors ought to 
take the place of their patients, and be incarcerated for a 
while in an insane asylum. Yet we should not, perhaps, 
blame them; for does not everybody read into Hamlet his 
own life-experience and culture? Why not let these men read 
into it their own insanity in peace? 

A modification of this opinion is that Hamlet is deranged in 
some of his faculties, though not in all; is mad at times, with 
lucid intervals, etc. These views are hardly worthy of a de- 
tailed examination; in them all definiteness fades away ; their 
supporters are evidently on both sides, and on neither. But a 
true criterion may be laid down to guide our wandering steps 
in this trackless waste of uncertainty. Hamlet is never so 
mad as not to be responsible. Hence, with any ordinary defi- 
nition of insanity, he is not mad at all. He has undoubtedly 
weaknesses, so has every mortal; he possesses finite sides to 
his character and intelligence, otherwise he could hardly per- 
ish as the hero of a tragedy. A definition of insanity which 
includes Hamlet would sweep at least three fourths of man- 
kind into the madhouse. That he is lacking in the element 
of will, that he is melancholy in his feelings, that his reason 
ing is often unsound, and in fact so intended by Hamlet him 
self, is all very true, but does not make out a case of insanity. 
He assumes madness for a special purpose, and says so when 
he speaks of his antic disposition; nothing can be plainer 
than that purpose throughout the entire play. He took a 
mask to conceal his own designs, to discover the secrets of 
the King and to deceive the court, and particularly Polonius, 
the sharp-scented detective, who was sure to be placed upon 
his track. But why should he take this special form of 
insanity to hide his plans? This was determined by the cha- 
racter of Polonius, who was no fool, but very astute in his 
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particular calling, who had therefore to be caught in his own 
net. That trait of his character in which all others were re- 
sumed was cunning. Now Hamlet was known to the court 
asa mau of profound candor and earnestness, and disinclined 
to all trickery and deceit; hence, to meet Polonius, he had 
to reverse his entire nature and reputation. But how would 
everybody regard this sudden transformation? Either in its 
true light as a disguise, in which case the whole design of it 
would fail, or that the man had lost his wits. Hence Hamlet, 
in order to conceal his plans and thoughts, had to counter- 
feit madness; such was the impression that he was compelled 
to make upon the world. Thus he had a veil beneath which 
he could be cunning too, and indulge in all sorts of vagaries 
without exciting suspicion, and could thwart Polonius and 
the other court-spies on all sides. Moreover, Hamlet was in- 
timate with Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius, and had been 
dismissed by the father’s orders; here was just what was 


' wanted, namely, a ground for the theory of Hamlet’s mad- 


ness—his affection for Ophelia. Hence the self-love of the 
old courtier assisted in legding him astray; besides, he did 
not and could not comprehend the profound ethical nature of 
Hamlet, who had a deep underlying motive for the disguise. 
Still Polonius sometimes half suspects the truth, for he cannot 
but observe that there is method in Hamlet’s madness. Such 


are the reasons why Hamlet had to feign insanity. He was 


the self-chosen instrument of a mighty design, which how- 
ever for a time required concealment; concealment de- 
manded cunning; cunning was the reversal of his entire 
rational nature; still, to carry out his end, he had to submit 
to the circumstances, and hence to assume the garb of the 
Irrational. How perfectly our poet has succeeded in portray- 
ing this disguise is shown by the fact that quite a number 
of modern critics have been deceived as badly as Polonius. 
They maintain that Hamlet is mad; that his profound intel- 
ligence and his deep, conscious planning mean nothing; or, 
to cite the expression of one of them, that “madness is com- 
patible with some of the ripest and richest manifestations of 
intellect,” whereof Hamlet is an example. Just the thought 
of old Polonius. Hear him: “How pregnant sometimes his 
replies are! a happiness that often madness hits on, which 
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reason and sanity could not so prosperously be delivered of.” 
Hence we cannot but regard those persons who believe in the 
madness of Hamlet as in the condition of Polonius in the 
play: most completely befooled by Hamlet’s disguise. If, 
too, the characters of the play are considered, but little will 
be found to justify the hypothesis of Hamlet’s madness. Be- 
sides Polonius, only the two women, the Queen and Ophelia, 
neither of whom was strong enough to have an independent 
opinion, take Hamlet to be mad. The King knows better, 
and acts upon his conviction to the end; moreover, Horatio, 
the most intimate friend and chosen vindicator of Hamlet, 
does not seem to have the remotest notion of the insanity of 
Hamlet. 

But, after taking away the question of insanity, there still 
remains a very great difference of opinion. In regard to the 
character of Hamlet, one man considers him to be coura- 
geous—another, cowardly ; one, that he is moral in the high- 
est degree—another, that he is wicked; one, that he possesses 
vast energy of will—another, that he has little or no power of 
action. The same diversity of judgment exists in regard to 
_ the play asa Whole. It has been condemned as the wild 
work of a barbarian ; it has been praised as the highest pro- 
duct of modern Art. Between these two extremes almost 
every shade of opinion has had its representative. Even 
Goethe denies its unity; he declares that there are many 
things, such as the story of Fortinbras, the journey of Laer- 
tes to France, the sending of Hamlet to England, which have 
no justification in the thought of the piece. That is, if it be 
a true totality, we must find some higher solution and some 
more adequate and comprehensive statement than that of 
Goethe. In fact, most of these conflicting opinions may in 
this way be harmonized; they are not absolutely false, but 
only partial views which become erroneous by laying claim 
to universality. Hamlet is thus a sort of universal man; in 
him every individual sees on some side a picture of himself; 
each one bears away what he comprehends, and often thinks 
itis all. If Goethe, whose criticism of this play in Wiiieim 
Meister is undoubtedly the best that has yet been given. com- 
plained of the many external and unnecessary incidents, our 
difficulty, be it said with all respect to so great a genius, is 


‘it is the course of the poem to unfold them gradually before 
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quite of the opposite kind; we are compelled to supply so 
much, the poet has left so many faint outlines and even wide 
gaps to be filled up by the thought and imagination, that we 
would find here if anywhere a blemish in the construction of 
the drama. He ought rather to have taken a whole volume 
for his work as Goethe himself did in his Yawst. But the de- 
fence of Shakespeare is at hand. He wrote for representation, 
which is an essential side of the drama; hence the limits which 
it imposed upon his art must be respected. In the space of a 
few hours he develops what might be the theme of the grand- 
est epic. Hence he has dropped much that would otherwise 
be necessary, and the missing links must be supplied if one 
wishes to grasp the connecting thought of the piece. It will 
be seen that for this reason we shall often have to go outside 
of the poem and bridge over the chasms, for which work how- 
ever the poet always furnishes the hint. But let it not be un- 
derstood that we are thus correcting the defects of the play, 
or even completing what was before imperfect; besides the 
presumptuousness of the attempt, such a proceeding is de- 
structive of all true criticism, whose duty it cannot be to 
supply the deficiencies of a work of Art, or to see in it things. 
which do not exist. 

First of all, the collision which constitutes the basis of the 
action of the entire play is between Hamlet and the King. They 
form the most wonderful contrast, yet both exhibit sides of 
the same great thought. Hamlet has morality without action, 
the King has action without morality. Hamlet cannot do his 
deed at the behest of duty, nor can the King undo—that is, 
repent of—his deed at the command of conscience. Hamlet 
represents the undone which should be done, the King repre- 
sents the done which should be undone. Neither reaches the 
goal which reason so clearly sets before them, and both per- 
ish by the inherent contradiction of their lives. Each one 
seeks the death of the other, and, by the most rigid poetic 
justice, they die by, the retribution of their deeds. 

Hamlet has the most powerful motives which can urge the 
human breast; his struggle is with one who has murdered his 
father, debauched his mother, and usurped histhrone. These 
facts are not revealed to him of a sudden in all their fulness; 
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his mind; but even at the beginning his prophetic soul sur- 
mised the whole truth. It is a curious fact of anthropology 
that sensitive natures often feel that of which they have no 
information; instinct and -presentiment seem to supply the 
place of knowledge. Hence the melancholy of Hamlet at the 
very outset shows the morbid activity of feeling, though there 
is a partial motive in the conduct of his mother which is 
known to him. But when the guilt of the King is as clear as 
day, he does not act. Why? The answer to this question 
must give the solution of his character. 

Let us make a comparison with the Greek view, for there 
is an excellent opportunity. In the legend of Orestes we see 
the same content: father murdered, mother debauched, throne — 
usurped. But Orestes, true to the tragic instinct of Greece, 
is one with his end; he marches directly to it by the deepest 
- necessity of his nature. He never stops to reflect on the cha- 
racter of his act; he never for a moment doubts what he is 
todo; nothing can possibly interpose itself between him and 
his deed. To be sure, if that deed was wrong, the dreadful 
Furies might pursue him with their terrors; but they were 
something external to him, with which he had nothing to do. 
In other words, he never asked, never could ask himself the 
question: Is this act right or wrong? There was his dead 
father, his only duty was revenge. He might thereby com- 
mit another crime equally great, but this reflection he did not 
make. Hence he did not possess what is now called a moral 
consciousness, nor was it possessed by the Grecian world, 
for it is the special product of modern spirit. Now, if we add 
this moral element to Orestes, we shall in all essential feat- 
ures have Hamlet. Its leading characteristic is to react 
against the end proposed, to call it into question, and to test 
the same by its own criteria. Hamlet is impelled by the 
strongest incentives to kill the King—such is one side; but 
the other side comes up before him with appalling strength : 
have I the right to kill him? And here it is important to in- . 
quire into the nature of this right which has such authority 
with Hamlet. It is not law, it is not custom, nor even public 
opinion ; indeed it would defy all these, if it came into conflict 
with them ; it is, therefore, nothing established, and possess- 
ing objective validity. Moreover, mankind would justify. 
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him if he slew the King. Hence it is himself, his own sub- 
jectivity, which he sets up as the absolute umpire of his ac- 
tions. He cannot satisfy himself that he should do the deed, 
however great the other considerations may be which impel 
him to it. Here we see the moral consciousness in its extreme 
expression; it is the assertion of the right of the individual 
to determine the nature of his act. That the modern world 
gives validity to this right need not be told to the reader. It 
is commonly called conscience in the wider and not strictly 
religious use of the word; by it the individual claims the 
privilege of determining his own action through himself, 
against all demands of objective institutions, as State, Law, 
or authority in general. In Hamlet these two sides arein the 
most fearful contradiction. He acknowledges both princi- 
ples ; he thinks it to be his sacred duty to avenge his father, 
at the same time he feels the unspeakable iniquity and mis- 
ery of murder. The difficulty is, he cannot subordinate these 
two principles of action; at one moment the one is upper- 
most, but the next moment the other is stronger. Such is 
the terrible struggle which rends his heart asunder and de- 
stroys his peace of mind. Jt should be observed that in his 
language he dwells more upon his revenge, and he tries to 
goad himself onward to it, but there is always the moral 
scruple which stays his hand. The presupposition of the 
entire play is the moral nature of Hamlet, hence it is not 
brought into prominence directly, but is always implied as 
the element which he is trying to overcome; itis the old stock 
which he is attempting to inoculate with a new principle. 
Nor are his scruples without foundation. He is seeking re- 
venge, which means that he is taking justice into his own 
hands, and hence he commits a new wrong, which in its turn 
begets another; the result of which conduct, as exhibited in 
history, is the feud which transmits itself from generation to 
generation. It is the annihilation of law for the individual 
- to administer the law in his own case. There is, therefore, 
an institution of society, the court of justice, before which 
the criminal is to be cited to receive the penalty due to his 
crimes. But in the present instance the criminal happens to 
be the King himself, the very fountain of justice and author- 
ity. His trial would bence be a mockery, a contradiction in 
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terms. What remains? Only this: that if the King is to be 
punished at all, it must be by the individual Hamlet. Thus 
the deed is thrown back upon him singly and alone, with all 
its consequences and responsibilities. Here we see the inter- 
nal conflict which always palsied the arm of Hamlet; it is a 
fearful struggle which may well excite our pity and terror; 
he would not, yet he could—he could not, yet he would. It 
is just at this point where we must seek for the tragic ele- 
ment in Hamlet’s character. Tragedy is not merely stage- 
slaughter; in its true significance it exhibits a collision of 
duties, which duties have equal validity in the breast of the 
hero; hence he perishes beneath their strife, because he 
knows not how to subordinate them. Here also may be no- 
ticed an essential distinction between ancient and modern 
tragedy. In the former the character is the bearer of one end 
alone ; each individual has his single object to accomplish, 
in the execution of which he lays his whole existence; hence 
the collision is external and between the different individuals 
who have different ends. But modern tragedy, while it has 
this element too, possesses in its most complete manifesta- 
tions an additional principle; it makes the collision internal 
as well as external; the same individual has two different 
and contradictory ends, both of which demand realization ; 
thus there is a double collision, with himself on the one hand, 
and with the external individual on the other. 

But this does not yet complete the statement of the collis- 
ion in Hamlet’s mind. It involves in its sweep not merely 
the moral but also the entire intellectual nature of man. We 
shall revert for a moment to our former illustration taken 
from the Greeks. They lacked not only the moral conscious- 
ness above mentioned, but the whole realm of which it is 
only a part—the absolute mediation of spirit with itself; in 
other words, subjectivity in its highest form, or, to employ 
still another expression, the complete thought of Freedom. 
On the theoretical side, this is seen in their doctrine of Fate, 
which at last ruled the King of Gods and men, the mighty 
Jupiter. An external power thus controls even the Absolute— 
the highest, after all, has over itself a higher. But it is most 
plainly observed in the practical affairs of the Greeks; every 
important action was determined by omens, by oracles, by 
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prophetic utterances ; the greatest generals never gave battle 
without consulting the sacrifices. This custom, so strange to 
our ways of thinking, was founded upon an essential limita- 
tion of the Grecian spirit. It demanded this external impulse, 
and no Greek could, as we say, make up his mind, that is, 
have his will determine out of its own activity, from its own 
infinite depths, what was to be done. This element, which 
will perhaps be better understood by the contrast with the 
Greeks, who did not have it, must be again added to Hamlet 
in order to embrace all the moments of his character. 

Hence between Hamlet and his deed is interposed what we 
may call the entire world of subjectivity. It is, moreover, 
this world in its one-sidedness without the objectifying ele- 
ment or Will. We have dwelt upon one phase of this prin- 
ciple, the moral consciousnesss ; but it has many phases, and 
indeed includes the whole sphere of Intelligence as distin- 
guished from Will. The fact is, therefore, to be emphasized 
that Hamlet represents the entire range of subjective spirit. 
This has three leading forms, each of which we shall find in 
excessive development in Hamlet. 

The first and lowest of these forms is the emotional princi- 
ple of man’s nature, which includes the feelings, presenti- 
ments, impulses,—all of which are important elements in 
Hamlet’s character, and sometimes are found in morbid ac- 
tivity. Itis the dark realm of the Unconscious, in which the. 
guiding light of reason may be dimmed or quite extinguish- 
ed. So it will be seen when Hamlet follows impulse, not only 
all rational action is destroyed, but he becomes a criminal. 
The excess of emotion and passion in which Hamlet is gene- 
rally portrayed by the poet is highly characteristic of a sub- 
jective nature, which must always lack that calmness and 
steadiness which result from a conscious mastery over the 
objective world. 

The second form is what may be termed the phenomenal 
principle of mind, in which the subject becomes conscious of 
itself on the one hand, and of an external world of reality on 
the other. Upon this world of reality the mind now imposes 
its own subjective forms, applies its own one-sided predicates 
to all the manifold phases of existence. Thus the whole 
objective world from the realm of nature upwards may be 
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completely transformed by being passed through a peculiar 
mental medium. Hence this world only appears to be—is 
phenomenal. Now Hamlet exhibits many characteristics of 
such a state of mind. He cannot see the rationality of the 
world; it is a dire, horrible phantasm which he would be glad 
to leave in a hurry. 
“?Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 

Thus he did not look at the moral order of the universe in its 
true reality, but as transmuted in its passage through his 
own mind. Indeed sometimes even his sensations and per- 
ceptions of external objects seem to be affected in the same 
way, as Coleridge has observed. There is an expression of 
his own, which, though it probably has a different meaning 
in the connection where it is found, may nevertheless be ap- 
plied here: there is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so. The predominance of this phenomenal principle gives 
to the play its unreal, ghostly element, a side which will be 
considered more fully in another place when wecome to treat 
of the Ghost. 

The third form of subjective spirit is the psychological, 
which is the most important of all in the consideration of 
Hamlet. In the first sphere, the emotional, mental opera- 
tions were unconscious and instinctive; in the second, the 
phenomenal, we see the realm of consciousness begin, and 
the mind busied with the objective world; but now, in the 
third, it goes back to itself and grasps its own doings. The 
mind turns from the contemplation of external reality, which 
trait it showed in the last phase, the phenomenal, and looks 
at itself, feeds upon its own operations. This is the extreme 
of subjectivity, the intellect is pushed to the very limit of its 
own negation, and, unless it can make the logical transition 
to the Will, it must remain forever entangled in its own 
meshes. Consider its condition. The mind retires in upon 
itself and looks atits own operations; this process, however, 
is a mental process, and in its turn must be scanned; this 
step, too, being like the preceding, demands examination as 
well as they; the result is an infinite series in which the mind 
is hopelessly caught, and in which all action must perish. 

Vol. vii.—6 
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Such is what we call Reflection, an interminable passing from 
one subjective notion to another which in its fundamental na- 
ture is mere repetition. Here is the the point where we must. 
seize the character of Hamlet in its concentration; here we 
must place the limit beyond which he cannot stir. This fini- 
tude which he cannot overcome is the ultimate cause of his 
ruin. If we examine the above-mentioned principles with 
care, we think that from them can be deduced all the pecu- 
liarities of Hamlet’s character, and its seeming contradic- 
tions understood. We can thus account for the tendency of 
his mind to play with itself, to seek out hidden relations in 
every direction. We can thus comprehend how he is so per- 
fectly conscious of all his states, and even of his weaknesses ; 
for Hamlet knows what is the matter with himself, and de- | 
clares it in the bitterest language of self-denunciation. His 
fondness for quibbling which seeks the hidden relations of 
words, is one phase of this same element; his tendency to 
spin out a notion into all its relations is another; the one 
finding its material in language, the other in thought. His 
intellectual keenness in deceiving, in feigning madness, in 
discovering the plans of his enemies, in reading the thoughts 
and intentions of others who were sent to pump him or en- 
snare him, and in many other similar cases, shows him the 
master of every form of subjective intelligence ; he could cast 
himself into these infinite Protean shapes, could even carry 
them out as individual acts; but the ultimate purpose of them 
all was a fruit which he could never reach. Finally, the 
moral consciousness before spoken of must be referred to this 
head; for it is only the subjective element claiming the right 
to determine the deed, demanding that it be satisfied, and in 
the case of Hamlet refusing to be satisfied. 

Moreover, the vicious elements of Hamlet’s character 
spring from the same source. Hence his procrastination, for 
his mind cannot free itself from the net of its own working 
so as to translate itself into objectivity. He resolves on the 
death of the King even with passion; he places his end be- 
fore himself even with violence; but that end is subjective, 
and hence exposed to the endless twistings and curvetings 
of Reflection, and at last is buried beneath the confusion. His 
sporting with possibilities also finds its basis here; for the 
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mind is the world of possibilities; they only exist in it, and 
are hardly to be found in the world of actuality. Here, then, 
is a glorious field for the exercise of his peculiar faculty ; 
what may be is ever before his mind, and has quite as much 
validity as what is; nay, sometimes more. Again, what per- 
fect excuses can he frame for not acting, as in the case when 
he refuses to strike the fatal blow while the King is at pray- 
er, lest the latter might go to heaven! Nobody knew better 
‘than Hamlet the absurdity of such a proposition, yet it is 
good enough fora pretext. But all these psychological pecu- 
liarities, of which the play is full, need not be stated, for they 
have the same logical basis. 

Such is the most general form of the internal collision in 
Hamlet. He is the grand representative of the entire realm 
of subjectivity, and he exhibits its finitude and its negation 
in his own fate. For subjective spirit, mere intelligence with- 
out activity cannot save man. He must be able not merely 
to understand the world, but to create it anew in a certain 
degree; not merely to translate it into the forms of his own 
mind, but to impose his own forms upon it, to make it the 
bearer of his own ends. Thus’only can manassert his uni- 
versality. Hamlet knows of action in its highest sense, since 
he is master of the world of thought, yet he cannot attain to 
it, though perpetually striving. He is intellectual and but 
little more. He cannot realize his plan, he cannot make him- 
self valid in the objective world but to a small degree, and, 
in so far as he falls short of this, he can hardly be called an 
actual being, since he—his mind, his thought—has no exist- 
ence in the world of reality. How, then, can he continue to 
live? It must be found in the end that he has not strength 
of individuality sufficient to maintain life. He complains of 
the external world which is always intruding upon his pri- 
vacy and disturbing his quiet intercourse with himself; he 
even meditates to end this “sea of troubles” by ending his 
own existence. * It is a troublesome world indeed, which, if it 
be not controlled, must itself necessarily control. 

But it is not our purpose to maintain that Hamlet is 
excluded from every species of action. On the contrary, 
there is only one kind of action from which he is wholly 
excluded, though his tendency to procrastination is always 
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apparent. Just here occurs, perhaps, the greatest difficulty 
in comprehending Hamlet’s character. He is wonderfully 
ready todo certain things; other things he will not do, and 
cannot bring himself to do. In fine, he acts and does not act. 
Hence different critics have given exactly opposite opinions 
of him; one class say he possesses no power of action, an- 
other class declare that he possesses a vast energy of Will. 
How can this contradiction be reconciled? Only by distin- 
guishing the different kinds of action of which men are capa- 
ble. Undoubtedly Hamlet can do some things, but the great 
deed he cannot reach. We shall attempt a classification of 
the different forms of action, and point out what lies in the 
power of Hamlet. 

1. Impulse has sway over Hamlet at times as over every 
human being. This is the first and lowest form of action, 
unconscious, unreflecting, and belongs to the emotional na- 
ture of man, in which, as we have before seen, Hamlet is not 
wanting. Under its influence people act upon the spur of the 
moment, without thinking of consequences. Hence Hamlet’s 
drawback—reflection—is not now present, and there is noth- 
ing to restrain him from action. But the moment there is 
delay sufficient to let his thoughts get a start, then farewell 
deed; impulse possesses him no longer. This is most strik- 
ingly shown when he sees the King at prayer; his first im- 
pulse is to slay him; but a reflection steps between, and the 
accomplishment of his plan is again deferred. Moreover, im- 
pulse may lead to immoral action, even crime, since it acts 
regardless of content; it cannot inquire of itself, What is the 
nature of this deed which I am doing? but blindly carries 
itself into execution. Hamlet therefore, as a sentient being, 
is capable of this kind of action, and here is where we must 
seek the source of all his positive acts. He slays Polonius 
under the influence of a momentary impulse, and finally 
even in the catastrophe it requires the goading of a sudden 
passion to bring him to kill the King. 

2. Hamlet possesses what may be called negative action, 
the power of frustrating the designs of his enemies. He ex- 
hibits an infinite acuteness in seeing through their plans; in 
fact, this seems an exercise of intellectual subtlety in which 
he takes especial delight; he also possesses the practical 
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strength to render futile all the attempts of the King against 
his person. He is prepared for everything; his confidence 
in himself in this direction is unlimited; he knows that he 
can “delve one yard below their mines and blow them at the 
moon.” But here his power of action ends; it has only this 
negative result—the defeat of the schemes against him. It 
is undeniable that this requires speedy resolution and quick 
execution, and hence may appear contradictory to what has 
been before stated; still itis not inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. For this sort of action, though it is no 
doubt a deed, ends with negating some other deed, and not 
with any truly positive act. Moreover, it is a condition of 
the drama itself that Hamlet possesses so much action at 
least as to maintain himself for a while, otherwise he must 
fall a victim to the first conspiracy, and the play abruptly 
terminate. It is only the great substantial deed, which in- 
cludes all other deeds in its end, that Hamlet cannot per- 
form. This brings us to the next form of action. 

3. It is what we term Rational Action from which Hamlet 
is excluded. Here the individual seizes a true and justifiable 
end, and carries it into execution. This end Intelligence 
knows as rational, for it alone can recognize the worth and 
validity of an end—and the Will brings it to realization. 
Thus we have the highest union of Intelligence and Will, 
which gives the most exalted form of action. This unity 
Hamlet cannot reach; he grasps the end and comprehends it 
in its fullest significance, but there it remains caught in its 
own toils. But what would true action demand? There may 
be doubts and difficulties in the way, but these are ultimate- 
ly brushed aside; there may even be moral scruples which 
rear their front, and this is actually the case with Hamlet, 
but these too must finally be subordinated, the higher to the 
lower. Thus the rational man acts; having seized the high- 
est end, he casts aside all doubts, reflections, also moral mis- 
givings, for the true morality must be contained in his end, 
if it be really the highest. Now, what is this end? Hamlet 
is invoked to vindicate both the Family and State, together 
with his own individual rights; it is his father who is slain, 
his king who is murdered, himself who is deprived of a throne. 
The order of the world is thus turned upside down; he 
knows that he is born to set it right—that this is the highest 
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duty, to which every inferior duty must yield; he repeatedly 
makes his resolution in the strongest terms; yet after all he 
allows his purpose to be first clouded and then defeated by 
his moral feelings and interminable reflections. The objec- 
tive world of Spirit—State, Family, Society, Right—which 
Hamlet, by station and culture, is called upon to maintain 
as the highest end which man can place before himself, since 
upon them depend his very existence as a rational being, is 
lost in the inextricable mazes of subjectivity. 

By this distinction it would seem that the striking contra- 
diction in the character of Hamlet, his action and his non- 
action, can be reconciled. We are to consider what he can 
perform and what he cannot. Certain kinds of action lie in 
his power, but the one great act is beyond his ability. In 
like manner the difference of opinion among critics upon this 
subject would meet with a satisfactory solution. 

Moreover, this distinction will assist us in dispelling a con- 
fusion which very often haunts the reader of this drama. 
When it is said that Hamlet’s reflection destroys his action, 
is it meant that we should never think before we act? Many 
have taken such tobe the poet’s meaning, and even accepted 
the doctrine that we must go back to impulse and cut loose 
from our intellect; in other words, they declare that instinc- 
tive is higher and truer than conscious activity. They do 
this because they think that nothing remains but to take 
the lower form of action, impulse. But we have seen above 
that there is another more exalted kind, Rational Action, 
which demands thought, for its content can only be seized by 
thought, and indeed that content itself is thought in its 
objective form. Thus Intelligence passes over into reality, 
becomes a moment of action; man now grasps a substantial 
end by mind, and then carries it into execution. That the 
poet does not regard impulse as the true basis of action, is 
shown by the fact that he gives it to Hamlet, who by this 
very means is first made.a criminal, and then brought to de- 
struction. Hence the lesson is that we are to reflect before 
acting, but not to stop there. Rational Action is the great 
object, and that always includes Intelligence. Having grasped 
a true end (of course through Intelligence), we should pro- 
ceed to realize it without thinking on all possible relations 
and consequences. For subjective reflection looks at the deed 
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and summons up every imaginable possibility. As these are 
simply infinite, the action is infinitely deferred. Consider 
for a moment what may take place, if you merely go to your 
daily occupation—a team may run over you, a house may 
fall on you, a‘stray bullet may hit you—and it will be evi- 
dent what possibilities lie in the most. ordinary act, what 
excuses a lively fancy can rouse up to shirk the performance 
of any duty. Hamlet clearly recognizes this rational end, 
yet will not translate it into reality because of “thinking too 
precisely on the event,” to use his own expression. 

With this somewhat lengthy introduction, in which it is 
attempted to give the elements of Hamlet’s character in their 
‘logical relation, we may now turn to the drama itself and 
watch its development under the hands of the poet. The plan 
is quite simple. It is to bring a series of external influences 
to bear upon Hamlet which first supply him with the most 
powerful motives and then spur him on to action. Given a 
character of deep moral feeling and decided intellectual cul- 
ture, and we have the grand presupposition of the play. 
Hamlet is introduced as aman about thirty years of age, 
who has spent a number of years at the University of Wit- 
tenberg. It is to be observed that this is is a German univer- 
sity, and moreover the home of the Reformation: hints which 
the poet has given not without a profound purpose. For itis 
here indicated that the culture of Hamlet is German in con- 
trast to the French culture of Laertes, and hence lays stress 
upon the internal and spiritual nature of man rather than the 
outward show and conventionalities of life. For the German 
mind is now and always has been speculative rather than 
practical, and hence to-day it is the teacher of the world in 
thought and philosophy. Also in Germany began that rebel- 
lion against the externality of the Catholic church in favor 
of subjectivity, which rebellion was nourished in this very 
Wittenberg. So by a happy stroke the poet has identified 
Hamlet with the great historical movement of modern times 
which sought to free the human mind from the domination 
of outward forms and to bring it to a profounder self-con- 
sciousness. Hamlet, therefore, is true to his education in 
the highest degree. But this part of our subject we must 
reserve for the next number. 
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i wo volu Dr. Hago Delff. Published by Brock- 

In a previous number of this Journal we had occasion, in noticing two of 
Dr. Delff’s works on Dante, to refer also to his several philosophical works, 
and indicate their general stand-point as most closely allied to the teachings 
of F. Baader. In the present two volumes, published by the large establish- 
ment of Brockhaus, in a superior style of type and paper, Dr. Delff has en- 
tered much more thoroughly than in any of his previous works upon the devel- 
opment of his views, and also established their historical continuity with 
greater precision. In this historical continuity the two most prominent 
figures are Plato and Jacob Boehme, with F. Baader as the nearest modern 
connecting link. This remark alone might be sufficient to indicate that the 
book before us lives and moves in aspirit of uncompromising protest against 
the superficial materialistic teachings and writings which in Germany, as 
well as in England and here with us, seem to sweep from the field of pure 
scientific literature all that is thorough and worthy of study. Discoveries 
and hypotheses are heralded as new, that to the student of science are as 
familiar as household words. To note this in merely one direction, it may be 

. safely said that there is scarcely a theory, or, as it is absurdly called, ‘“‘newly 
discovered law of nature,” put forward by the men of natural science of the 
present day, which was not set forth with greater precision in the scientific 
works of Descartes, some three hundred years ago, whose theory of the sun- 
spots, to mention only one, is to this day the completest that we have, and 
one to which our new. men of Science are gradually drifting back again, 
just as they are drifting back to his purely mechanical theory of the universe.. 

Though Dr. Delff also touches off these characteristics of superciltiousness 
and ignorance in the modern works of science, his opposition takes chiefly 
the stand-point of an earnest warfare against the utter demoralization and 
degeneration of man, which he conceives to be the inevitable result of their 
influence. Against this degenerating view and philosophy, Dr. Delff seeks 
refuge in the revival of that higher view of man, nature, the relations of 
man, &c., the sublimest exponents whereof, in his opinion, have been Plato, 
amongst the ancients, and Jacob Boehme, amongst the moderns. His stand- 
point in this matter is best characterized in his own words, thus: 

‘It is incomprehensible how those people who boast so much about sci- 
ence, and who by imposing attitudes have acquired an almost contradiction- 
proof authority in scientific matters, have after all not the remotest under-- 
standing as to the real nerve and essence of scientific method ... If they 
possessed less pretension, and could bring themselves to first attending the 
school of Plato and Aristotle, with whom the conception of science had its 
origin, that is, to study philosophy, where that conception has necessarily 
its most natural and valid form, whereas in its course from thence it of ne- 
cessity receives additions that obscure and distort it,—they would be able: 
to maintain their dignity with more justice. 

“That knowledge which in this manner raises opposition to philosophy 


is in itself absolutely nought, and a glossed ignorance from the very 
that it deals only with the finite, the external and particular, and that it ex- 
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even in its ralizations nothing but a particular, external content. 
For there is no such thing as a knowledge of the finite, as a particular, and 
an external, since it is not the substance but the form which constitutes 
knowledge. In other words, it is not the immediately given content of ex- 
perience which is the essential of knowledge, but the force of that content— 
a force which reveals itself and organizes its content, thereby qualifying it 
into a knowledge, only in thought .. . 

“ Thus it is only in and through philosophy that knowledge, science, and 
scientific method, are brought about; and it is evident that every self-named 
science which claims independence and absoluteness outside of (or perhaps 
even opposes) philosophy, is ” that very fact condemned and pronounced 
necessarily unscientific. . . . Philosophy is therefore, if not all science, at 
least the heart in the organism of science; its empress, whom all the other 
sciences have to submit to as her vassals.” 


A point so often repeated, and yet so constantly lost sight of! Where do 
the men of so-called science—meaning the men of all sciences except phi- 
losophy—get their categories and classifications from if not from philoso- 
phy? Did any mathematician ever see a point, a straight line, a perfect 
curve, &c.? Did any naturalist ever see, hear, feel, taste, or smell, such 
things as cause, substance, force, pure light, &c.? If in using these words, 
these words mean to them some sensuous, perceptible, outside things of their 
own world, why does no one point it out? 


‘*It is not the finite,’’ continues Dr. Delff in another place, ‘‘ which con- 
stitutes man as man, but the infinite, which fills up the finite and develops 
therein the powers of the infinite. Hence those other arguers are quite 
right in arguing their origin for themselves back to the monkeys, or to the 


creeping larve of a horrible primitive mud-chaos.” 


And again: 

“*Philosophy is such an immense achievement of the mind, because it 
involves emancipation from the whole series of tradition, wherein man is 
involved, and from the oppression of natural reality, the coarse fact. It is 
the very highest freedom which achieves itself in philosophy. For that 
emancipation is not an arbitrary, groundless negation, but a liberation, 
which by freeing itself from its oppression does not cut loose from it, but 
becomes its master. Its content is not a formal, but the true, substantial 
freedom .... Philosophy is, in truth, a divine deed. For it is not the 
sundering itself of a finite subjectivity from an equally finite objectivity, 
but it is rather the divine in man, the unity which the mind has with the 
infinite ; ey is that which excludes all mere finity and externality, 
= whie tries to compel the actual to speak spiritually, ideally, ration- 

In another part of his book, Dr. Delff thus completes the description of 
that general stand-point which his book elaborates in the various detailed 
departmenits of Logic, Metaphysic, Natural Science, &c.: 


*‘There is this distinction between the absolute idea, with the absolute 
system resulting from it, and the particular systems: the former is the con- 
stitutive principle of rational consciousness and reason, wherein these live 
by their very nature. Their close union with that idea is an intimacy and 
unity of contemplation, but it is not a perceivable unity, since sensuousness 
throws a shadow on the clearness of contemplation. We stand, as Plotinus 
says, in the face of a completed arithmetical problem, and in gathering to- 

ther its particular elements we must first toilsomely make the calculation. 

ut the key to itis the absolute or its contemplation, and the original forms 
of development which result from it and continue themselves in us. At 
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first these are involved = in the exercises of pondering and thinking. 
But if reason wishes to arrive at these fundamental ideas and principles 
themselves, it can be done only by turning aside from all the particular and 
singular, for only thus does reason return to the roots of its inner activity. 
Thus does reason gain the real representation of the absolute, or of 
absolute idea in thought. When Eschenmayer, Jacobi, and others of the 
same tendency, objected against Schelling, that that which we cognized of 
the absolute was after all not the absolute itself but only a shadow thereof, 
they should have added ‘in thought.’ For in thought we have not the abso- 
lute itself; but we are one with the absolute in consciousness.” 


This latter sentence is probably as concise a statement of Dr. Delff’s 
whole philosophy as could be made. It contains all his views in a nut-shell. 
He proceeds: 


“And when they said that the absolute could only be felt, they forgot 
that to feel is not the natura] and peculiar determinedness of consciousness, 
but that its characteristic is cognition as an immediate cognizing of the Be- 
ing itself, hence a contemplation... .. Feeling is the passive being filled 
with a foreign Other; it is an oppression of consciousness and of the indi- 
vidual unity actualized in it. But it is not the manner of the Absolute to 
suppress that which grew out of it as it has grown to be; but rather to 
gather it up and retain it in itself, and, thus retaining it in its peculiarity, 
make it a member of itself, a one within it, and a distinct unity within it of 
its own unity. But this is cognizing unity ; for whereas feeling cancels dis- 
tinction, cognition is conditioned by distinguishing within a unity. . . . 

‘* Deum esse non creditur, sed scitur. No man can get rid of this knowl- 
edge, though he may drown it awhile, so long as he can muffle his con- 
sciousness in external sensuality. If we could strip off sensuousness, we 
should be forced inevitably and even against.our will to confess and know 
that God is. Yet this knowledge makes neither wise nor happy. That God 
makes me and includes my individual unity in his own absolute unity, I 
can neither hinder nor assist in accomplishing. But that I shall really be 
aud remain in unity with God, this only my will can achieve; I must com- 

rehend myself in God as I am comprehended in him, must fill myself with 
das Lam filled with him.” 


These latter words will recall to the mind of our readers some of the pro- 
found sayings of Angelus Silesius, published in a previous number of the 
Journal; and with them we must conclude our introduction to the Ameri- 
can public of an author whose efforts in behalf of a higher cattse and of 
genuine science are as uatiring and zealous as they are inspired by rare 
knowledge and a happy gift of presentation. A. E. K. 


Die Neue Zeit. Freie Hefte fuer Hiherbildung der Wissenschaft und des Lebens, 
den Gebildeten aller Stande gewidmet. Im Geiste des pane ongresses unter 
Mitwirkung von G 98-9 » herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann Frei- 

‘© herrn von Leonhardi, ord. éffentl. Professor an der Prager Universitét. Vol. II. 

_ It will be remembered by the readers of the Journal of Speculative Phi- 

losophy that in September, 1868, the first of a series of Philosophical Con- 

gresses was called together at Prague, a call for the third of which series is 
published in the volume of the periodical now before us. Dr. H. Freiherr 
von Leonhardi, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Prague, was 
the main originator of and is still the chief mover in the continued meetings 
of these Congresses of Philosophers, one of the results of which, so far, 
has been the establishment of Die Neue Zeit, a periodical of a quarterly 
nature, devoted not only to Philosophy as a science, but also in a general 
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way toa “higher culture of science and of life,” dedicated ‘“‘to the cul- 
tured classes of all professions and ranks,” and edited by Professor von 
Leonhardi. Leonhardi is, if we mistake not, a brother-in-law of the re- 
nowned Philosopher Krause,* of whose doctrines he is a very zealous adhe- 


‘rent. Indeed this serves somewhat to explain the wide range of subjects 


to which he opens his periodical, and which, under his direction, were put 
before the Philosophers’ Congresses; for Krause’s philosophy, or rather 
system of doctrines, is essentially of what is usually called a practical cha- 
racter, largely devoted to Law, Politics, Ethics, Education, Freemasonry as 
a means of reaching higher general culture, &c. Thus we find the Neue Zeit 


' paying special attention to the questions that agitate the Catholic world 


since the promulgation of the Infallibility, as also to the new legal results 
which the Imperialization of Germany has grafted upon the formerly inde- 
pendent minor German States by forcing the Prussian Code upon them— 
and thus, for instance, reéstablishing the death penalty where this atro- 
ciously irrational and barbarous practice had previously been done away 
with by enlightened communities ;—and to the school system of Germany, 
the Freebel Kindergarten system, &c. &c. Speaking about the Prussian 
Conscription Law, the Neue Zeit pertinently asks: ‘“‘ What is to become of 
Europe if the compulsory murder-service, the so-called general military 
duty, becomes everywhere an inexorable state law, obligatory even for 
those whose consciences revolt at it; when, in the thoughtless execution of 
a so-called Unification, the voice of conscience is everywhere silenced by’ 
the belief in the infallible assurance of the supreme War-chief, .... that he 
alone is and that not the people are responsible for his ordered violation of 
divine moral law.” : 
Besides articles on these more general subjects, the volume before us - 
contains a lecture on Immortality by Theo. Schliephake, an article on Schel- 
ling by Moritz Schwach, and one by Dr. Franz Hoffmann, well-known to 
our readers, on Baader’s Philosophy. In connection with the first article it 
may be mentioned, what seems to have been overlooked in the countless 
essays on Immortality since Plato, that the question is no¢ whether reason, or 
spirit in general, is immortal—for it is as absurd to question its permanency 
as the permanency of matter, force, time and space; but that the question is, 
whether this veritable Tom, Dick, or Harry, of earthly, planetary experience, 
with his individual personality—that is to say, his memory, culture, and 
achievements—will continue to live, in some other body or shape, through- 
out an infinite time, in some part or another of infinite space. Or, to put it 
into stricter form: when universal reason comes to self-consciousness in this 
or that earthly individual—for instance, in me—does that self-consciousness, © 
with all its acquired content of earthly culture, remain during all infinite 
time; or does it, with the death of my earthly personality, my body, dis- 
card, like a force, its peculiar character as this peculiar individual self- 
consciousness, and become again mere general reason, to reappear perhaps 
to-morrow in some other new-born individual with utter oblivion of previ- 


* A son of this celebrated Professor died lately at Jefferson City, Mo., where he had 
resided for a long time and successfully practised his profession of medicine. 
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ous life and attainments? This is really the only matter in dispute, and all 
general arguments do not, therefore, touch the question at all. It is an em- 
pirical question and can be answered only empirically; either by the reap- 
pearance of a dead person, which is the chief proof of the Christian religion, 
or by the individual empirical self-consciousness of an immortal will. A 
man who feels a lingering doubt that the moral world could get along just 
as well without as with him, may be pardoned if he ponders the question, 
though it scarcely justifies him in inflicting a useless dissertation upon the 
matter on the reading public; a man who knows himself a necessary mem- 
ber of that world, will neither doubt nor “dissent.” 

Prof. Schliephake in his eloquent lecture unhappily wastes considerable 
time in discussing the first mentioned question, which is not under discus- 
sion, namely, that universal spirit, like universal everything else, can have 
no category of mortality predicated of it; but we are glad to say that in the 
latter half of his essay he does formulate the question in its real shape. Of 
course, the theological-historical argument of the resurrection of Christ he, 
as a philosopher, does not touch; and the only remaining proof of immor- 
tality is to him therefore, as just stated, the empirical self-consciousness of 
an immortal will, or, in Prof. Schliephake’s own words, ‘‘a permanent 
continuance”—i.e. of the individual Tom or Dick—“‘is the only correspond- 
ent measure for the temporal development and full unfolding of the rational 
being.” 

It is rather odd that Prof. Schliephake does not see and state that this 
is precisely the proof of immortality which Kant, who was the first to put 
a stop to the absurd metaphysical ravings about proofs of immortality, an- 
nounced in his Critique of Practical Reason as the only possible proof, and 
which, in his words, reads: ‘‘a holy will can be realized only in the think- 
ing of an infinite progress, which is possibly only under the presupposition 
of an infinitely continuing existence and personality of the same rational 
being.” 

Far be it from us to make this remark in order to give Kant credit for 
the originality of the discovery. Such claims of credit are low and child- 
ish, and Kant would be the last to make pretensions to them. But we should 
like to know, of what earthly use is it for philosophy and philosophers to 
go over this question again after it has been once for all settled by Kant? 
That it has been so settled, Prof. Schliephake, by agreeing with Kant as to 
the only proof, admits. Why, then, waste further breath, further muscular 
power, and further talents in style of diction—which in this essay, or ra- 
ther lecture, of Prof. Schliephake’s shows a degree of clearness, and at the 
same time rhythmical elegance of language, rarely attained by German 
writers on philosophical matters—upon an exhausted subject? 

Dr. Hoffmann, in his article on Baader, reopens his controversy with Karl 
Rosenkranz, which was first broached in the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, regarding the latter’s estimate of Baader’s doctrines. Curiously 
enough, the immortality question plays also in this article the most import- 
ant part, Dr. Hoffmann repeating his charge that Rosenkranz and Hegel 
deny immortality. Hoffmann makes his chief point against Hegel’s system 
in this way :—How can you call that a system which leads its followers and 
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professed students to say of it three things: the one party, MicHELET éé al., 
holding that Hegel denied Personality of God and Immortality ; the second 
party, Erpmann e¢ al., holding that Hegel asserted Personality of God and 
Immortality; and the third party, Rosenkranz et al., holding that Hegel 
asserted Personality of God, but denied Immortality ? 

There is getting to be amongst our philosophical friends across the water 
an amount of personal matter, egotism, and pretension to first discovery, in 
these controversies of theirs, which seems to us not only superfluous but 
harmful. What on earth does it matter who worked hardest, and who dis- 
covered first? In matters of pure science, it is the science alone which is 
of moment; and we might well suggest to these good gentlemen that the 
works of Leibnitz and Kant are not only worthy of study as embodying all 
the results of the science of Philosophy on those matters of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality, but also for that unegotistic calm and repose which cha- 
racterizes the true lover of science. 

At some future time we propose to sketch, for the benefit of the readers 
of this Journal, Professor Leonhardi’s own views and applications of 
Krause’s system; views that, at least in their educational and generally 
humanitarian aspect, are of general and constantly growing interest amidst 
our own stormy agitations of the various reform questions. 


A. E. KROEGER. 


[Our contributor, Mr. Kroeger, expresses his own views very freely in 
the foregoing notice of Dr. Leonhardi’s periodical, and we cannot but dis- 


sent emphatically from many of his positions. The question of capital pun- 
ishment is one of historical and social development that is not by any means 
clearly settled by our most enlightened political philosophers. Again, Pro- 
fessor Schliephake, we must acknowledge, discusses a philosophical ques- 
tion of the highest importance, and Mr. Kroeger seems utterly to mistake 
the significance of the category of Universality when applied to human 
consciousness. Mind is indeed a generic entity—a Universal—but only as in- 
dividual Ego whose atomic particularity is infinite. But there is no “‘mere 
general reason” that could “discard its peculiar character as this peculiar in- 
dividual self” and ‘“‘reappear to-morrow in some other new-born individual” ; 
but the essence of reason is, as Fichte declared it, ‘‘ subject-objectivity,” or, 
in other words, its essence is to be subject which is its own object—self-con- 
sciousness. Its individuality consists in this, and its possibility of know- 
ing or thinking at all depends upon this fundamental act of se/f-cognition; 
hence a Reason that did not cognize itself as individual, as person, would not 
and could not know or think at all, and the name REAson would be a misno- 
mer. On the contrary, a philosophic proof of immortality is one of the fittest 
subjects of philosophic investigation, and such a proof is certainly a possible 
thing in many different forms. Indeed, that philosophy that has not pene- | 
trated the essence of personality far enough to find immortality has not com- 
pleted its phenomenology or “‘ voyage of discovery,” and can in nowise be 
said to be a “system.” The problem of Immortality is to be solved by in- 
vestigating the determinations of the idea of Universality, or the Generic. 
If the procedure is strict, the thinker will find that the Universal can be predi- 
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_ cated only of that which is its own object—a self-determined, “‘self-moved,” 
self-defined, a “ subject-object,” an Ego. The quotation from Kant at once 
reveals to us the occasion of the misunderstanding on Mr. Kroeger’s part. 
That “infinite prov “ess” which Kant found necessary as the logical presup- 
position of the will in its ideal or normal condition, is precisely that ‘‘reflec_ 
tion into itself,” «s Hegel calls it, which is the characteristic of the Generic, 
or of the ‘‘actus purus,” as the Aristotelians called the Universal. ‘ Reflec- 
tion into itself” is realized perfectly in consciousness where the object, the 
other, the non-Ego is the Ego, the subject itself. No infinite progress can be 
thought or imagined except as reflection into itself, i.e. except as the pure 
form of self-consciousness. Kant was a great thinker indeed, and in no 
utterance of his is that greatness more manifest. But had he been able to 
precipitate his thought in Aristotelian forms, had he been able to find the 
pure thought underlying the Idea of Infinite Progress as its logical condi- 
tion, he would have found a speculative basis as well as a practical or 
‘‘ regulative” basis for the doctrine of Immortality. This was done by the 
logical acumen of Hegel, who found “substance to be subject” and infinite 
progress to be only the phenomenal view of self-determination; in short, he 
ascended from the subjective doctrine of “‘ forms of the mind,” set up by 
Kant and elaborated into a system of absolute Psychology by Fichte, to 
the Greek thought of Entelechy and a Personal Theism. It is ‘not of so 
much matter who Mesoveqed first” indeed, but to discover at all is the great- 
est of matters. 

The promised paper on Dr. Leonhardi’s views will be looked for with 


interest. EDITOR. ] 


Philosophische Monatshefte. Herausgegehen von J. Bergmann. V. Band. Som- 
mersemester 1870. rlin: Otto Loewenstein. 


The fifth volume of this Journal of Philosophy contains the iiiieg 
articles:—No. 1: Dr. Otto Liebmann—On a Modern Application of Mathe- 
matics to Psychology. Dr. E v. Hartmann —‘‘Is Pessimistic Monism 
without Consolation?” Dr. Adolph Bennecke—A short Exposition and Cri- 
tique on the Leibnitzian Proof of the Existence of God; Literary Reviews 
and Book Notices on ‘Christopher Sigwart on Spinoza’s Tractate on God, 
Man, and Happiness,” and Bratuscheek’s work on Instruction in French 
Grammar in the Realschule.—No. 2: Theodor Jahr on National Movements 
and the Unions of States; Literary Reviews on Ueberweg’s Criticism of 
Berkeley’s System: Article 1. by Collyns Simon, Art. Il. by R. Hoppe, 
Art. ILI. by Wi/helm Schuppe.— No. 3: Conrad Hermann, on the Ilistory 
of Aisthetics and the latest works on the same. Literary Reviews on the 
Outlines of a Theory of Consciousness by J. Bergmann, and Book Notices of 
Harms: Philosophical Introduction to the Encyclopedia of Physics; A. 
Muyer—Seusuous Illusions and Hallucinations; C. Grapenyiesser—Kant’s 
Doctrine on Time and Space.— No. 4: £. Bratuscheck on Kuno Fischer 
and Trendelenburg. Me/chior Muyr on Infinite Time and Eternity. Lit- 
erury lteviews: on the Life of Schleiermacher, by Wilhelm Dilthey ; on Im- 
portant Questions of the Time, by G. 11. G. Jahr; on the Admission of 
Women to higher Schools and Universities. —No. 5: £.v. Hartmann on . 
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the Necessary Reconstruction of the Hegelian System from its Fundamen- 
tal Principle. F. Ueberweg on the Criticism of the Berkeleyan System. 
Book Notices on Windelband’s Doctrine of Chance; on Prosper Despine’s 
“Psychologie Naturelle”; on Max Schassler’s “ Popular Thoughts collected 
from the Writings of Hegel”; on Fortlage’s Psychological Lectures. 

The sixth volume of the Philosophische Monatshefte contains the following 
articles, published during the winter of 1870-71:— No.1: Adolph Lasson 
on the Nature of [Legal] Right; Julius Frauenstédt on Minding’s “‘ Pope 
Sixtus the Fifth” and Hartmann’s ‘‘Aphorisms on the Drama”; J. Bergmann 
on Thaulow’s “Centennial Birth-day of Hegel”; Correspondence between 
Strauss and Renan.—No. 2: Adolph Lasson on the Nature of the State; Z. 
Matzner on Rosenkranz’s ‘‘ Hegel as the National Philosopher of Germany”; 
J. Bergmann on Kiéstlin’s ‘‘ Hegel exhibited in his Philosophical, Political, 
and National Relation to the German People.”— No. 3: £. v. Hartmann 
on Dynamism and Atomism (Kant, Ulrici, Fechner); Conrad Hermann 
on the Scientific Definition of Asthetics; J. Gillies on Hansemann’s ‘At- 
oms and Atomic Movements”; Bratuscheck on “Index Aristotelicuis, ed. 
Hermanuus Bonitz”; J. Bergmann on Leopold George’s ‘‘ Logic as Science 
of Knowledge”; on the Centennial Celebration of Beethoven’s Birth-day ; 
on the Course of Study for Women.—No. 4: Leonhardt Freund, ‘‘Remarks 
on the State and Society with especial reference to the Views of Stein and 
Gneist”: J. Hilsmann on “* What is Actual is Reasonable, and What is Rea- 
sonable is Actual”; J. Frauenstédt on Friedrich Zelle’s ‘‘Difference between 
the Kantian and Aristotelian Conceptions of Logic”; Ernst Kuhn on Theo- 
philos’ ‘ Philosophy of Luther,” and Richter’s ‘‘ Melanchthon’s Services in 
the Cause of Philosophical Instruction.—No. 5: Julius Bahnsen, ‘A Word 
against Overstrained Criticism”; Melchior Mayr “on the Propriety of a 
Closer Union of Poetry and Philosophy”; Wilhelm Schuppe ‘“‘An Open Let- 
ter to Professor Ceberweg”; C. Schaurschmidt “on the Examination of the 
Sources of Spinoza’s Theological-political Tractate by Dr. M. Joel, Rabbi 
of the Jewish Church at Breslau”; “‘on the Italian Society for the further- 
ance of Philosophy and Literary Studies.” 

The'seventh volume of the Philosophische Monatshefte contains the fol- 
lowing articles:—No. 1: Conrad Hermann on “‘the Law of Esthetic Har- 
mony and the Rule of the Golden Mean”; J. Hiilsmann on E. M. Arndt; 
K. Késtlin on Planck’s ‘“‘ Law and Ultimate Aim of the Modern Develop- 
ment of Art as compared with the Antique”; J. Bergmann on Hebler’s 
“Philosophical Essays”; J. Frawenstadt, Reply to Bahnsen.—No. 2: £. v. 
Hartmann, “Natural Science and Philosophy”; F. Hoffmann on “the He- 
gelian Philosophy in St. Louis, U.S. A.”; Z. Bratuscheck on ‘‘ Th. Funck- 
Brentano’s La Pensée exacte en Philosophie”; J. Bergmann on C. Hebler’s 
“Philosophical Essays.” —No.3: EH. v. Hartmann, Natural Science and 
Philosophy”; J. Hilsmann, ‘ Remarks on L. v. Ranke and his last work, 
‘The German Powers’”; Conrad Hermann on the Philosophy of History ; 
Friedrich Harms on Quibicker’s Critical-philosophieal Investigations in 
Rational Psychology; on the Completion of the Statue of Hegel in Berlin; 
on Frauenstidt’s “‘ Reply.” —No. 4: Friedrich Harms’ Address in Com- 
memoration of Hegel; Max Eyfferth on Hartmanu’s “Thing in Itself and 
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of its Nature”; Kantian Studies in the Theory of Knowledge and Metaphys- 

ics; ¥’. Hoffmann on Maximilian Perty’s Exposition of ‘‘ Nature in the 

Light of Philosophical Intuition”; F¥. Hoffmann on Eberhard Zirngiebel’s 

“‘ Studies on the Institution of the Society of Jesuits with special regard to 

the Pedagogical Influence of this Order in Germany.”— No. 5: Ernst Bra- 

tuscheck, “In what consists the ‘Infinite Attributes of Substance’ (‘ infini- 
nitis attributis’) as taught by Spinoza?” Julius Bahnsen, “Indications of 
the Species of Being’’; Book Notices on some recent writings in the prov- 
ince of Ecclesiastical and Religious Discussions in the periodical called 

*‘Deutschland,” edited by W. Hoffmann.— No. 6: J. Hiilsmann, ‘‘ Some 

Thoughts on the Means and Nature of Exposition in the Art of Painting” ; 

Dr. Jung on Gustav Gerber’s ‘‘Language as Aisthetic Art”; Max Eyfferth 

on F. Michelis’ “‘ Kant before and after the year 1870”—“ Kine Kritik der 

gliubigen Vernunft”; Karl Rosenkranz, ‘‘Baader’s Theism and my alleged 

Semi-Pantheism.” — No. 7: Adolph Lasson, “‘ Memoir of Friedrich Ueber- 

weg”; K. Rosenkranz on ‘‘ Baader’s Theism and my alleged Semi-Panthe- 

ism”; J. Hiilsmann on some recent writings in the province of Ecclesiastical 
and Religious Discussion.— No. 8: Otto Liebmann on the Phenomenality 
of Space; Adolf Gaspary on Morality and Darwinism; C. Schaurschmidt 
on Dr. Joel’s Investigation of the Origin of Spinoza’s Views in the Tractate 
on ‘God, Man, and Happiness”; Hrnst Kuhn on Schuppe’s ‘‘The Thinking 

Activity of Man” and “The Aristotelian Categories.”—No.9: R. Hoppe on 

Ueberweg’s Criticism of Berkeley’s System; O. Marpurg, “Critical Apho- 

risms on Dr. Franck’s System of Christian Evidence: its Problem and the 

General Nature of Evidence”; J. Hiilsmann on the Relation of Ecstatic 

Vision to the Theistic View of the World; on Barzellotti’s ‘‘La Morale nella 

Filosofia positiva”; J. Bergmann on Hollenberg’s “‘Contributions to Chris- 

tian Knowledge.” — No. 10: Z. Bratuscheck on Hegel’s Comprehension of 

Plato; O. Liebmann on Subjective, Objective and Absolute Time. 

With the seventh volume closed Dr. Bergmann’s Editorship, as we have 
already announced (Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. vi. p. 183). The contents of the 
eighth volume together with the Prospectus of Dr. Bratuscheck, the present 
Editor, we reserve for a future time. 

Zur Lisung dreier Zeitfragen: Christenthum, ‘‘Confessionsloser’’ Religionsun- 
terricht, Vélkerfriede. Fiir Erzieher, Religionslehrer, Bildungsvereine, Frei- 
mauer und alle héher Strebenden Menschenfreunde. Prag: 1871. Verlag 
von F. Tempsky. 3 
In this treatise Christianity is considered, apart from its dogmatic claims, 

as a pure phenomenon of Culture, in the light of Krause’s Philosophy of 

History. é 
Professor H. Leonhardi is the author of the Essay. He appends a work > 

of Karl Christian Friedrich Krause, entitled ““‘The Commandments of Hu- 

wanity” (Die Gebote der Menschlichkeit), in which the doctrines of moral- 
ity are presented in the form of a catechism. 

Betrachtungen iiber die Einrichtung hiherer Birgerschulen ohne Latein, 1.-VII. Von 
Moritz Miiller, senior. Pforzheim. 

Der Kreissanschluss in Baden iiber die héherer Biirgerschulen. Von Moritz Miller, 
senior. Pforzheim. 


